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PEEFACE. 



This work is a modified and enlarged edition of the anthor's 
"First Steps in English Grammar." In the judgment of 
many, the latter was too difficult for mere beginners, and 
too brief for classes in which some progress had already 
been made in the study of the first elements of gi'ammar. 
To meet the former objection, the author published a new 
elementary work — " First Notions of Grammar" — designed 
to render the first principles of the science intelligible to 
young beginners, without perplexing them with the diffi- 
cult terms and definitions of systematic grammar. In the 
present work the conceptions so acquired are reduced to 
regular form, and presented in orderly sequence, by means 
of careful definitions and plain rules, without digressions 
into the more recondite portions of the subject, which can 
be better appreciated at a later stage, and are taken up in 
the author's " English Grammar, including the Principles 
of Grammatical Analysis.*'* In the "First Steps," the 
analysis of sentences was not treated of, being considered 
too difficult for the class of learners for whom the work 
was intended. In these " Outlines of English Grammar" 
the elementary principles of analysis are introduced, and 
set forth in as simple a manner as possible ; but no attempt 
is made to deal with the subject exhaustively, or to intro- 
duce the young learner to difficulties which he would be 
incapable of solving. A superficial discuHsion of the intri- 
cacies of contracted and elliptical sentences is worse than 
useless, as the knowledge to be derived from it proves 
valueless at the first strain of actual practice, and results 
in disappointment and disgust. Many of the little Manuals 

• Seventeenth edition, 1872. Bell and Daldy, York-street, 
Coveut- garden. 
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of Analysis in use in schools appear charmingly simple 
and easy, but the result is obtained not by explaining but 
by evading the difficulties, as the unfortunate learners 
find to their cost at the various public examinations. It 
must be understood, therefore, that the present work will 
only enable the young student to analyse sentences of per- 
fectly plain and ordinary construction. So much, however, 
it will do ; and the learner will afterwards attack the more 
abstruse parts of the subject as they are introduced to him 
in the author's larger grammar, with interest and confi- 
dence. An Appendix takes the pupil for a short distance 
into the domain of etymology and derivation. 

Great pains have been bestowed upon the exercises attached 
to this work. The author has endeavoured to make them as 
varied, useful, and lively as possible. Young learners hate 
prosy, stilted sentences, extracted from books or made up 
by the writer to introduce fine words and phrases. They 
understand and enter into the grammar of a sentence much 
better, if the subject-matter of it is something familiar to 
their daily Uves and thoughts, and an occasional laugh at 
Bome homely topic does a good deal towards dispelling the 
listlessness that is apt to creep over a class. Comparison 
■with the " First Steps'* will show that this portion of the 
work has been considerably enlarged. 

It is hoped that the teacher will demand rigid accuracy 
from his pupils with respect to definitions which involve a 
perception of the difference between things and the names 
of things. To establish this distinction clearly in the mind 
of the learner is really not difficult, if the teacher under- 
stands it himself ; but a large proportion of the writers of 
English granmiars, even to the present day, seem to find 
the comprehension of this point a task beyond their own 
powers ; and so some of the newest elementary books keep 
telling us that 'the noun in the nominative case does the 
aetionf or that * a verb is a word which tells us something 
about a noun,* It is surely time to have done with this 
sort of trash. 



PRELIMINABY NOTICE. 



1. In order to understand the history and stmcture of the 
English lang^nage, we must keep in view the history and 
relations of three distinct branches of the great Aryan 
family of languages, yiz. : — a. The Keltic; b. The Teu- 
tonic ; c. The JLatm. 

2. The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those 
countries were invaded by the Komans, wereof Keltic race, 
and spoke various dialects of the Keltic group of langfuages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and 
the Franks and Normans, who at a later time established 
themselves in the country, adopted the languAge of the 
people they conquered. Thus it came about thc^ French 
is for the most part a corrupted form of Latin. 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the 
Latin language, but retained their own Keltic dialects. 
One of these is still spoken by the Keltic inhabitants of 
"Wales. 

3. The Saxons and Angles, who conquered and took 
possession of the greater part of Britain in the fifth cen- 
tury, were a Teutonic race, coming from the lowland 
region in the north-western part of Germany. They spoke 
a language belonging to the Low* German division of the 
Teutonic dialects, and akin to Frisian, Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, 
and Moeso-Gothic. These Teutonic invaders, or at all 
events a large portion of them, called themselves Angles, 
their language Ihiglish, and their new country England 
(Angle-hmd). 

4. The Keltic Britons did not adopt the language of 
their Teutonic conquerors. They were for the most part 
either extirpated, or driven into the remote, mountainous 
comers of the island, where they continued to use their 

* The High German dialects were spoken by the tribes 
occupying the mountainous regions of Central and Southern 
Germany. 
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own Keltic speech. The Saxons, however, adopted a few 
Keltic words from such Britons as they kept among them 
as slaves or wives. JEnglish was established as the pre- 
dominant language in Our island from the !Firth of Forth 
to the English Channel, and has maintained its existence 
and position in unbroken, continuity to the present time. 
Modem English is only a somewhat altered form of the 
language which was brought into England by the Saxons 
and Angles. Thie framework of the language is still purely 
Saxon, but the Saxon forms have been somewhat changed 
in the course of time, and many words of foreign origin 
have been adopted. 

5. The source from which these foreign elements have 
been most abundantly derived is Latin. They were intro- 
duced in various ways and at various times, and now con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the words found in an English 
dictionary. 

0. The Saxpns adopted a few Latin names of places 
which they found in use in their newly-conquered territory. 

h, A good many Latin words, relating chiefly to eccle- 
siastical affairs, were brought in by the Roman priests and 
monks who introduced Christianity among the heathen 
Saxons. 

<?. When the Normans conquered England they intro- 
duced their own Norman French, which was for the most 
part a corrupted form of Latin; and though they could 
not compel the Saxons to adopt this speech, it was used so 
long at Court and in legal prooeeding^ that it had a very 
powerful influence upon the English tongue that was 
spoken by the mass of the people, causing some alteration 
in its forms, and bringing in a great number of words of 
Latin origin. 

d. On the revival of learning in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, English writers enriched their langnage 
by adopting a great many words of Latin, and several of 
Ureek origin. 

6. Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents 
of modem English are Saxon and Latin, mixed with a 
small proportion of words of miscellaneous origin. The 
bidk of the Teutonic elements of English were introduced 
by the Saxons. But the Scandinavian races are also Teu- 
tonic, and a good many words of Teutonic origin were in- 
troduced into English by the Danes and Norsemen, who 
established themselves on the eastern coast of our island. 
Words relating to common natural objects, to ag^oulture 
and home life, and to conmion trades and processes, are for 
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the most part of Saxon origin. Words relating to reli- 
gion, law, government, war, art, science, and pkilosophy, 
are chiefly of classical origin; some being adopted from 
Greek, but the greater part being derived i^m Latin. 

7. The oldest form of Englim that we are acquainted 
with is commonly ccklled An^o-Saxon. Anglo-Saxon had 
many more grammatical inflections* to denote number, 
case, gender, mood, person, &c., than modem English. 
Sometames tiiese inflections have been simply dropped, 
sometimes they have been replaced by separate words, such 
as prepositions and what are called auxiliary verbs. Anglo- 
Saxon (or ancient English) was an in/iectiotuU language, 
modem English is an analytical language. 

* Changes made in words by altering the letters of which they 
are composed, by adding letters to the end of the words, or by put- 
ting letters at the beginning of them to mark number, case, gender, 
mood, tense, (fee, are called ir^/Uctions. Letters placed at the 
beginning are called j9r<^e«; letters placed at the end are called 
aJCee*. Inflections do not now exist as separate toordt^ though 
they once were words having a signification of their own. 
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1. When we viah to express what is passmg in our 
minds, we talk, or else write down certain marks or signs, 
which people have agreed shall stand for the sounds which 
we utter when we taulk. 

2. That which we speak with our voice, or write down to 
represent what we speak, is called speech or language. ^ 

3. Ghrammar (from the G-reek gramma, * letter') is the 
science which treats about speech or lang^ge. 

4. Speech or language is made up of words. A word is 
a combination of s^culate sounds having some meaning. 
A collection of words arranged so as to convey some com- 
plete sense is called a sentence (Latin aententia, *a. thought 
or opinion') ; as, ' The boy learns his lesson ;' ' The cat 
has caught a mouse.' 

5. Spoken words are made up of different sounds, and 
written words are made up of different signs, called letters 
(Lat. liter a), which are iised to represent the different 
sounds of which spoken words are composed. 

6. The words of which a sentence is made up are of 
different sorts. Thus in the sentence, 'The bird flies 
swiftly,' bird is the name of an animal; the points out 
which bird is meant ; Jlies expresses an action which it is 
asserted that the bird performs ; swiftly denotes the manner 
in which that action is performed. The different sorts of 
words which a language contains are called Farts of 
Speech. 

7. That part of grammar which treats of the letters of 
which woras are composed, and of the proper mode of 
writing and spelling words, is called Orthography (&om 
the Greek orthos, * right,' and grapho, * I write'). 

8. That part of grammar which treats of separate words, 
or of the parts of speech separately, showing the mode in 
which they are formed and the changes which they undergo, 
is called Etymology (from the G]^Bek etymoa, 'true,' and 
logoSf 'account.' 
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9. That part of grammar which treats of the mode in 
which words are combined so as to form sentences, and sen- 
tences combined with one another, is called Syntax (from 
the Greek «yw, * together,' ajid taxis, * arrangement'). 

10. The elementery sounds of the EngHsh language are 
represented by means of twenty-six letters, each of which 
is written in two forms, differing both in shape and in size; 
the large letters being called Capitals, or Capital Letters. 
These letters are the following : — 

A, a: B, b: C, c: D, d: E, e: F, f : G, g : H, h: I, i: 
J, j : K, k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : B, r : 
S,s: T,t: U,u: V,v: W,w: X, x : Y,y: Z, z. 

11. The whole collection of letters is called the Alphabet. 
Alpha and Beta are the names of the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet. Capital letters are used at the beginning 
of proper names, for the nominative case singular of the 
personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, ad- 
jective, or pronoun, used in speaking of the Divine Being. 
They may also be used at the beginning of a common noun, 
when it is used in a special or technical sense, as Mood, 
Voice, Person. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are 
also written with capitals. 

12. The letters a, e, t, o, and u, are called Vowels (Latin 
voealia). They*can be fully sounded by themselves. 

The remaining letters are called Consonants (Latin, con, 
* together,' sonans, * sounding'). They cannot be fully 
sounded without having a vowel either before or after 
them. 

13. There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English : 
the sounds of a in tcUl, father^ fate, fat ; the sounds of ^ in 
tnet and mete ; the sound of i in pin ; the sounds of o in 
note and not ; the sounds of m in rule, pull, fur, and but. 
But these sounds are expressed in many various ways. 

14. When two vowel sounds axe uttered without a break 
between them, we get what is called a vocal or sonant diph- 
thong. There we four of them — 

1. t , as in hite, or ai, as in aisle. This sound is made up 
of the a in father, and the e in mete. 

2. oi, as in hoist. This diphthong is also written oy {boy), 
and uoy {buoy). It is made up of the sound of » in fall 
and e in mete. 

3. eu (as in eulogy). This diphthong is also expressed in 
writing by u {mute), eto or ewe {fewy ew^y eau {beauty) , ui 
(m/), ue {hue), yu (j/ule). 
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4. ott (as in noun). This is also expressed in writing by 
ow (now). 

15. When two of the letters called vowels are written 
together, to represent either a sonant diphthong or a simple 
vowel sound, we get a written diphthong ^ or digraph. 

16. The letters /,wi, », and r, are called Liquids. They can 
be partially sounded by themselves. Jj s, Xy and z are called 
Sibilants (from the Latin stbilare^ *to hiss'). The other 
consonants are called Mutes. Of the mutes, b, p, /, and v 
are called labials or lip'letters (from the Latin labiunif ' a 
lip *) ; d, t, th, are called dentals or teeth-letters {irom. the 
Latin denSf 'tooth') ; and g, ky hard e, and eh (as in loch) 
axe o&Ued gutturals or throat-letters (Latin ^t^^^ur, * throat'). 

17. The Mutes are also classified according to certain dif- 
ferences in the mode in which the sound is pronounced. 
P, t, and k (or hard c), are called thin or sharp mutes; 
bf df g are called middle or Jlat mutes ; /, and v, th in Mm, 
and th in thinef ch in lochj and gh in lough are called aspirated 
mutes. The aspirates may themselves be divided into sharp 
aspirates (/, th in thin, ch) and jfiat aspirates (v, th in thine, 
gh). The sibilants s and z bear the same relation to each 
other as p and b, s being a sharp sibilant, z a flat sibilant. 

18. A syllable (Greek syllabe, * a taking together') is a 
single vowel, or a collection of letters pronounced together, 
and containing only one vowel sound. 

19. A word which consists of a single syllable is called a 
Monosyllable (Greek monos^ * single'), such as man, horse, 
hut. 

A word which consists of two syllables is called a Disyl- 
labic ; B& folly, learning. 

A word that consists of three syllables is called a Trisyl- 
lable, as vanity, loveliness. 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is 
called a Polysyllable (Greek j»o/y*, * many'), as singularity. 

20. "When, in writing a word, letters are used which are 
not sounded in speaking, those letters are said to be mute. 
Thus in the word knot, the k is mute ; in the word awe, the 
e is mute. A mute or silent letter of this sort must not be 
confounded with one of the consonants called Mutes. 

21. The English orthographical system has many imper- 
fections. Thus the same vowel sound is often represented 
in different ways. Compare meet, seat, chief; herd, bird, 
curse ; bite, thy, eye, &o. On the other hand, tiie same letter 
or diphthong often represents very different vowel sounds. 
Compare eat, pate, call, father ; read, spread; broad, coach; 
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goes, doesy shoes, foetid; cull, full, pule. Again, some con- 
sonants have not always the same sound. Compare give, 
gin, gill (a measure), gill (of a fish); cent, eon; dough, 
cough; arch, archangel; his, this; thin, thine, llie same 
sound is sometimes represented by different consonants. 
Compare adds, adze ; crutch, such ; face, base ; jury, gaol ; 
know, no ; plum, plumb ; knowledge, privilege ; fillip, Fhilip ; 
picked, Tict. Simple sounds are sometimes expressed by 
two letters, as by ck in duck ; eh in loch ; and most of the 
written diphthongs. Complex sounds are sometimes ex- 
pressed by single letters, as by i and u in mine and muse ; 
s in sure ; j in jiMt. Hard c, q, x, and, perhaps, w and y, 
are superfluous letters ; their sounds may be represented by 
other letters. If we include w and y as separate sounds, 
and the nasal fi^,we shall have forty-one elementary sounds 
in EngHsh. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

PAETS OP SPEECH. 

22. The words of which the English language is com- 
posed are distributed into eight parts of speech. These 
are: 1. Noun. 2. Adjective. 3. Pronoun. 4. Verb. 6. 
Adverb. 6. Preposition. 7. Conjunction. 8. Interjection. 

23. A Noun is a word used as the name of anything, as 
John, tree, beauty. 

24. An adjective is a word used with a noun to denote 
some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect in 
thought with that for which the noun stands, as *■ A large 
house ;* * A horse running away ;' * Ten men ;' * This book.* 

25. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a name or noun, 
as in * / see you ;* * John is crying ; he has lost his purse.' 

26. A Verb is a word by means of which we are able to 
say something about that of which we are speaMng, as 
* John struck his brother ;* * the hare was killed.^ 

Tl. An Adverb is a word used with verbs, adjectives, or 
other adverbs, to show when, where, how, or under what 
conditions an event takes place, or an attribute is connected 
in our thoughts with something, as *I live here ;^ *He 
arrived yesterday ; * * He writes well ; ' * He has done wrong, 
therefore he is sorry ; * * The house is very large.' 

28. A Preposition is a word placed before substantives, 
to show the relation in which things and their actions and 
attributes stand to other things, as ' I see a book on the 
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floor;' 'John looked over the wall;' 'He is fond of 
reading.' 

29. A Conjunction is a word which joins together two 
words that have a common relation to some other word, 
or which joins together two sentences, as 'John and 
Thomas are brothers ; ' ' I heard it, but I did not believe it/ 

30. An Interjection is a word used to express some emo- 
tion of the mind, but does not enter into the construction 
of a sentence, as OA / Ah ! Alat ! Eurrah I 



NOUN. 

31. The word Noun means name. The word noun is a 
corruption of the Latin word nomen, 

A Noun is a word used as the name of anythin]g that we 
speak about. 

There are two sorts of nouns — Common Nouns and 
Plroper Noims. 

A Common Noun is a word that may be used as the 
name of each thing out of some class of things of the 
same sort, as ?u>r8ef man, atone, dty ; or of any portion of a 
quantity of stuff of the same sort, as iron, wheat, water, A 
common noun distinguishes the tilings belonging to some 
class from eveiything which does not belong to that class. 
Thus, the word horee distinguishes the animal so called 
from aU other sorts of things, but does not disting^uish one 
horse from another. 

A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus, Ezcalibur. "Kie word proper (Latin proprius) 
means own, A proper name is a person's or thing's own 
name. Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at 
the beginning. 

A noun which in the singular number stands for a col- 
lection or number of things, is called a CoUectiye Noun : 
as herd, parliament, council, multitude, mob, 

A noun which denotes a quality or attribute, is called an 
Abstract Noun: as hardness, prudence, justice. Abstract 
nouns are formed from adjectdves. 

There is a class of nouns which are sometimes con- 
founded with abstract nouns. These are General Names, 
such as colour, smell, space, time, life, death, &c. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, 
that is, standiag f or that which possesses the quality which 
they denote. Thus nobility feequently means tb.<^ '^\^s3d^ 
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body of persons of noble birth ; youthy the whole class of 
young people, and so on. 

32. Common Nonns are significant ; they always denote 
the combination of marks or attributes, through the posses- 
sion of which the various things named by the common 
noun are grouped in one class. Proper Nouns, as sueh, 
are not significant. They may originally have had a 
meaning, as Snowdon, Blackwater, Margaret {i.e. Fearl), 
Peter \vock), but they are not necessarily applied to the 
objects named by them in consequence of these meanings. 
If names like Mont Blanc, Blackwater, &c., are used in 
virtue of their meaning, they cease to be Froper Jiames, 
and become descriptive names. 

33. Nouns are altered in form to express differences of 
gender, number, and case. These changes of form are 
called inflections. 

Gander. 

34. Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, 
the male sex and the female sex, the individuals in the 
one sex corresponding to those in the other. Things 
without life are not of either sex. Thus all things are 
arranged in three classes — ^things of the male sex, things 
of the female sex, and things of neither sex. 

In like manner, nouns and pronouns are divided into 
three classes (called Genders), which correspond to the 
three classes of things just mentioned. These are the 
Masculine Grender, the Feminine Grender, and the Neuter 
Gender. 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a mas- 
culine noun, or a noun of the masculine gender. 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a 
feminine noun, or a noun of the feminine gender. 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter 
noun, or a noun of the neuter gender. 

Man, king, father, horse, cock, bull, James, Henry, are 
masculine nouns. 

Woman, queen, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are 
feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their 
sex, as sheep, bird, parent. Such nouns are said to be of 
common gender. 

35. The genders of masculine and feminine nouns which 
stand for pairs of males and females, are denoted in three 
ways. 
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First Mode, — Quite different words are msed : 



as — 



Maaouline. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


maid or spinster Hart 


roe 


Boar 


SOVf 


Horse 


mare 


Boy 


girl 


Husband wife 


Brother 


sistet 


King 


queen 


BaU 


cow 


Man 


woman 


^1-^°') heifer 


Monk 
Nephew 


nun 
niece 


Cock 


hen 


Papa 


mamma 


Colt 


filly 


Sir 


madam 


Dog 


bitch 


Sire 


dame 


Brake 


duck 


Cloven 


slut 


Earl 


countess 


Son 


daughter 


Father 


mother 


Stag 


mnd 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Gentleman lady 


Wizard 


witch 


Second Mode. — Different e 


ndings are used : — 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Host 


hostess 


Actor 


actress 


Instructor 


instructress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Jew 


iewess 
lass 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Tiad 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Author 


authoress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Baron 


baroness 


Master 


mistress 


Beau 


belle 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Negro 


negress 


Caterer 


cateress 


Patron 


patroness 


Chanter 


chantress 


Peer 


peeress 


Count 


countess 


Poet 


poetess 


Czar 


czarina 


Priest 


priestess 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Prince 


princess 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Prior 


prioress 


Director 


directrix 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Protector 


protectress 


Emperor 


empress 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Songster 


songstress 


Executor 


executrix 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Fox 


vixen 


Sultan 


sultana 


Founder 


foundress 


Testator 


testatrix 


Giant 


giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


God 


goddess 


Traitor 


traitress 


Governor 


governess 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Heir 


heiress 


Viscount 


viscountess 


Heritor 


heretrix 


Votary 


votaress 


Hero 


heroine 


Widower 


widow 


Hunter 


huntress 
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The termination 088 is derived (through French) from the 
Latin iz. 

Third Mode. — ^Masculine and feminine words are prefixed 
or affixed to noons of common gender. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Cock-sparrow hen-8parro\v- 

BoU-cidf cow-calf 

He-goat she-goat 

Dog-fox bitch-fox 

Man-servant maid-servant 

Peacock peahen 

Number. 

36. Number is a variation in the form of nouns, by 
means of which we show whether we are speaking of one 
of the things for which the noun stands, or of more than 
one. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 

That form which is used when we speak of one of the 
things for which the noun stands, is called the singular 
numberf as ship, horse. 

That form of the noun which is used when we speak of 
more than one of the things .for which the noun stands, is 
called the plural number, as ehips, horses, 

37. The plural is derived from the singular in the follow- 
ing ways : — 

First Mode. — By simply adding the letter «, as bookf 
books ; table, tables ; mother, mothers. 

Second Mode. — ^By adding es to the singular. This ter- 
mination is added after the consonants s, sh, ch (soft), x and 
«; as gas, gases; lash, lashes; witch, witches; box, boxes ; 
topaz, topazes; after some words endhig in the vowel 0, as 
hero, heroes ; potato, potatoes ; cargo, cargoes ; and after the 
letter y, when it is preceded by a consonant. When es is 
added, the y is changed into i, as lady, ladies. When the y 
is preceded by a vowel, s only is added, and the y is not 
changed into t, as valley, valleys. 

In some words / becomes v before es. Thus: Loaf 
makes loaves ; leaf, leaves ; knife, knives. 

Third Mode. — By adding en, as ox, oxen; brother, brethren; 
child, children. 

Fourth Mode. — By changing the vowel sound of the 
word, as tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice ; foot, feet ; goose, geese. 

The nouns deer, sheep, fish (meaning the race of fishes), 
are the same in the plural as in the singular. 
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Case. 



38. Case is the form in wliich a noun or prononn is 
used, in order to sihow the relation in which it stands to 
other words. 

. 30. In English there are three cases, the NominatiYe 
Case, the Possessive Case, and the Objective Case. 

40. The nominative case is that form in which a noun or 
pronoun is used when it is the subject of a verb ; that is, 
when it stands for that about which something is said by 
means of a verb. In the sentence, " Men bujld houses, 
the noun men stands for that about which something is 
said by means of the verb build. The noun men^ therefore, 
is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the 
verb build. In the sentence, ** The boy was struck by his 
brother," the noun boy stands for that about which some- 
thing is said by means of the verb wot struck, and therefore 
the noun boy is in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb was struck. If the verb of the sentence be 
in the active voice, the subject of the verb stands for the 
doer of the action described by the verb. If the verb be in 
the passive voice, the subject of the verb stands for the 
object of the action described by the verb. 

The noun in the nominative case is the answer to the 
question made by putting who or what before the verb. 
Thus in the above sentences : * Who build houses ?* Ans. 
* Men,* * Who was struck V Ans. * The Boy: 

41. The possessive case is that form in which a noun is 
used in order to show that something belongs to the person 
or thing for which it stands. Thus, in the sentence, ' I 
saw John's book,' the noun Johris is in the possessive case, 
to denote that John possesses something (namely, a book). 
John^s, then, is the possessive case of the noun John. 

42. The noun in the possessive case is in the attributive 
relation to the noun which stands for that which is pos- 
sessed. In the above sentence the noun John*s is in the 
attributive relation to the noun book, 

43. The possessive case, in the singular number, and in 
those plurals which end in any other letter than «, is formed 
by adding the letter s with an apostrophe before it (thus, '«) 
to the nominative case ; as John's, men's, geese's. In those 
plurals which end in s the possessive case is indicated in 
writing by placing the apostrophe after the s, as, * the 
birds' feathers.' 

44. The Objectiye Case is that form in which a noun or 
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pronoun is used when it stands for the object of the action 
spoken of in some yerb, or when it comes after a preposi- 
tion. In the sentence, * The stone struck the boy/ the act 
of striking is spoken of as being directed to a certain 
object, namely, bof/. The word doy, which stands for the 
object of the action, is called the object of the verby and is in 
the objectiye case. In the sentence, ' John wsus ridiug in a 
coach, the noun cocteh, which comes after the preposition 
t», is in the objectiye case. 

The objectiye case is often used, like the Latin datiye, to 
denote the indirect object of a yerb, that is to say, it stands 
for some person or thing indirectly affected by the action, 
but not the direct object of it ; as, ' Tell me a tale ;' ' Tell 
John the news ;' * Bob me the exchequer.' In old English 
there was a datiye case as well as an objectiye case. 

45. The following are examples of the declension of 
nouns in English : — 



Norainatiye Case 
Possessive Case 
Objectiye Case 

Nominative Case 
Possessive Case 
Objective Case 



Singular. 
Man 
Man's 
Man 

Father 

Father's 

Father 



PluraL 
Men 
Men's 
Men 

Fathers 

Fathers' 

Fathers 



ADJECTIVES. 

46. When we think or speak of anything, we often haye 
in mind not only the thing itself, but some quaUty or attri- 
bute of it, or some circumstance respecting it. We may 
think of a roaCy and at the same time haye in our minds the 
idea that it is red, and so speak of it as a red rose. We may 
be speaking about a child, and at the same time think that 
it is a child justspoken of or pointed to, and so speak of it 
as thii child. We may speak of some birds, and at the 
same time point out that there are three of them, and so 
speak of them as three birds. The words that are used in 
this way with nouns are called Adjectiyes. 

47. Definition, — ^An adjectiye is a word used with a noun 
to denote some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect 
in thought with that for which the noun stands. . The 
adjective (Lat. adjeetivum) means * that may be added.' It 
is deriyed from the Latin eu^'icio, < I add or join to.' 
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48. In the phrase, a white horsef fhe word tohite is an ad- 
jectiTe. It denotes a certain quality of the horse. 

In the sentence, I saw itoo men, the word two is an adjec- 
tive. It points out a fact respecting the men, that wey 
were two in number. 

In the sentence, / love this ehild, the word this is an ad- 
jective. It points out, with regard to the child spoken of, 
the fact that it answers to a certain designation made either 
by words or by pointing. 

49. There are three sorts of adjectives : — 

i. Adjectives which denote some quality or attribute of 
that which the noun stands for, su<^ as high, large,* big, 
virtuous, black, beautiful, sweet. These are called Adjeo- 
tives of Quality, or Qualitative Adjectives. 

ii. Adjectives which denote how much or how many of that 
for which the noun stands we have in our thoughts : — such 
as the Cardinal Numerals, one, two, three, &o., the Indefinite 
Article, an or a, and the words all, some, half, many, few, 
little, less, least, enough, much, more, most, both, several, whole, 
no {=.not any), none. These adjectives are called Adjec- 
tives of Quantity, or Quantitative Adjectives. 

ill. Adjectives which point out which thing or things we 
are speaking of out of several for which the noun might 
stand. These adjectives are called Definitive or Demon- 
strative Adjectives. To this class belong — 

a. The Definite Article, the, 

b. The so-oaUed Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal Ad- 
jectives, comprising the following classes : — 

1. The Demonstrative Pronouns this, these, that, those, 

2. The Relative an^ Interrogative Pronoun which, 

3. The Belative and Interrogative Pronoun what, 

4. The Distributive Pronouns each, every, either, neither. 
6, The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun whether, 

6. The Indefinite Pronoims any, other, another, 

7. The Possessive Pronouns, hers, ours, yours, theirs, own, 

8. The Beflective Pronoun self, 

9. The Ordinal Numerals, ^r«^, second, third, &c. 

50. A word is known to be an adjective when it can be 
put before a noun so as to denote some attribute or fact 

* The beginner most be careful not to fall into the mistake 
of calling great, tall, high, large, big, tnuUl, &o.f adjectives of 
quantity. They do not denote how much or how vumy of the thing 
referred to we are speaking of. The great or small size is a 
quality of the thing in qnestion. 
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respecting that for which the noun stands. What and 
which are adjectiyes, for we can say, what man ? which 
child? Who is not an adjective, for we cannot say who 
man ? or trAom woman ? 

51. In speaking we do not always express all that we 
hare in our thongnts, when what is expressed shows clearly 
enough what is to be understood as meant^ though not ex- 
pressed. Adjectives are very often used without having 
the nouns to which they relate expressed. Thus, 'The 
good are happy ;' t.0. good people. < Blessed are the meek;* 
i.e, meek persons. ' This is good, but that is better ;' i.e. 
this thing is good, but that thing is better. * He has this 
character in common with his neighbours.' * In general he 
avoids such mistakes;' 'He recommended this in par- 
ticular / * At least/ * At random / * In future,* 

* Many (persons) are called, but/<;u; (persons) are chosen;' 
< AU (men, or persons) heaid, and some obeyed ;' * I know 
that ; I heard what you said.' 

52. Li ancient English adjectives were inflected (that is, 
had various terminations added to them) to mark distinc- 
tions of gender, number, and case, like adjectives in Latin. 
The plurals these, those, and others are the only inflected 
forms that now remain. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

58. Adjectives admit of three varietiee of form, called 
Degrees of Comparison. These are the Positive Degree, 
the Comparative D^ree, and the Superlative Degree. 

54. The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective 
in. its simple form, u»9d to point out some quality or 
attribute of that which we speak about, as *■ A black cat,' 
* A flne day.* 

66. When we wish to show that one person or thing 
possesses the same quality or attribute as another, but in 
a greater degree, a change is made in the form of the 
adjective to mark this. Ine syllable er (or r onlv when 
the adjective ends in mute e) is added ; as *■ My knife is 
sharper than yours ;' * John's book is pretty, but mine is 
prettier ;' * Your parents are richer than mine ;' * This soldier 
is taller than those;' 'These books are larger than that 
one.' 

56. The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one person or thing 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree 
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than another. The word Comparative is derived from the 
Latin comparo, ' I put together, I compare/ 

57. The GomparatiTe Degree does not always denote 
more of a oertain quality than the positive degree does. 
If we say, * William is a clever hoy,' and * John is cleverer 
than Thomas,' we are not to infer that cleverer in the 
second case implies the existence of more cleverness in 
John than the adjective clever implies in the case of 
William. The fact may he that William is cleverer than 
John. The positive degree is used in the one case simply 
because William is not compared with any one else ; and 
the comparative degree is used in the second case because 
John is compared with Thomas. A thing may be compared 
not only with another thing, but with itself at another 
time, or imder other circumstances, as, ' The weather is 
brighter to-day than yesterday ;' ' John is stouter than he 
was last year. 

58. The Superlative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it which shows that a certain person or thing possesses 
some quality or attribute in a greater degree than any other 
of the close to which it belongs. It is formed by adding st 
or est to the simple adjective, or the adjective in the posi- 
tive degree; as, greatest, tallest , largest. Thus, of several 
boys in a group, we may say, ' John is the tallest* Of the 
countries of Europe we may say, * England is the wealthiest,* 
The word Superlative is derived from the Latin superlatus, 
'lifted up above.' It means 'lifting up above.' The 
superlative degree of an adjective, as it were, * lifts ' the 
thing that it is applied to above all the rest of the things 
with which it is compared. 

59. Li the case of some adjectives, the degrees of com- 
parison are marked by irregular forms, l^ese are the 
following : — 



Positiv, 


Comparative, . 


Superlative, 


Good 


better 


best 


Little 


less 


least 


Much 


more 


most 


Many 


more 


most 


Bad 


worse 


worst 


Late 


later or latter 


latest or last 


Nigh 


nigher 


nighest or next 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


Far 


farther 


farthest 


[Forth] 


farther 


furthest 


60. Adjectives 


of more than two 


syllables, and n 
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adjeotiyee of two Byllables, do not allow of the fonnatioii 
of comparative and superlatiYe degrees. But the same 
ideas are denoted by prefixing the adverbs more and most 
to the simple adjective. Thus we say, Virtuous, more vir- 
tttouSf most virtuous; Learned, more learned, most learned. The 
disyllabio adjectives which do admit of degrees of com- 
parison are those ending in -y {merry, merrier, merriest ; 
holy, holier, holiest) ; in -^ (as tender, tenderer, tendereet) ; and 
those in -ble (as ablef abler, ablest). 



AETIGLB. 

61. The Ariidles are often classed as a separate part of 
gpeechy but they belong in reality to the class of adjectives. 

62. There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or 
a, and the Definite Article the. 

63. The indefinite article an^ is a Quantitative Adjective. 
It is the same in ori<Q^ as the word one. When placed 
before a noun it indicates that we are speaking of some one 
of the things for each of which the noun is a name, as, 
' A dog bit me ;' * I saw an old man.' 

The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, as an apple, an heir. 

An drops the n and becomes a before words beginning 
with a consonant, the aspirate h, or the letter u when the 
sound of y is put before the u in pronunciation, as A man, 
a horse, a yellow ball, a useful book. 

64. The definite article ^A^ is a Demonstrative AdjectiveL 
It is used before a noun to define or mark out the parti- 
cular individual or individuals that we are speaking of out 
of the class named by the noun, or to show that a common 
noun is used to denote the whole of the class which it names, 
as, 'The dog is a most sagacious animal/ 'The stars 
shine.' 

PEONOUN. 

65. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, as when 
we say, * John has come in : he is very tired,' instead of 
* Jolm hjis come in : John is very tired.' 

Pronouns are divided into two classes. Substantive Pro- 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 

66. The Substantive Pronouns are the following : — 
A. The Personal Ptouonns, /, thou, we, you or ye. 
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B. The Demonstrative Fronomi of the Third Person, A«, 
»he, itf they. 

C. The Belative and Interrogative Pronoun who, 

D. The Belative Pronoun that, 
£. The Indefinite Pronoun one, 

67. The Adjective Pronouns are the following : — 

F. The Demonstrative Pronouns thi/i (plural these), tho' 
(plural those). 

Q. The Belative and Interrogative Pronoun which. 

H. The Belative and Interrogative Pronoun what, 

I. The Interrogative Pronoun whether. 

J, The Distributive and Indefinite Pronouns each, everp, 
either^ neither, any, other (plural others), 

K. The Possessive Plxmouns mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirs. 

L. The Beflective Pronoun «^. 

Table of the Pronouns. 

SUBSTANTIVB. AXUBCTIVB. 



68. I. Powm./ { ^^°";^!' 

\ you or ye. 



m. Relative — ^who, that . . which, what. 

IV. Interrogative — ^who . . which, what, whether. 

^^ Indejinite[^^^^^^ any, other, some. 

yi. Distributive { ^th^^^* ^*^^'' 

yn. Mefleetive self. 

imine, thine, his, its 
[hers, ours, yours, 
theirs]. 

I. — Personal Pronouns. 

69. The Pronoun which is used when a person speaks of 
himself singly, or of himself in conjunction with one or 
more others, without mentioning any names, is called the 
Personal Pronoun of the First Person. It is declinable, 
and has the following forms : — 

Singular. Plural 

Nominative Case I We 

Possessive Case Mine or My Oar 

Objective Case Me Us. 
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The Nominatiye Case I is always written with a Capital 
letter. 

70. The Pronoun which is used when we speak of the 
person or persons spoken to, is called the Personal Pronoun 
of the Second Person. It is declinable, and has the follow- 
ing forms : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case . Thou You or Ye 

Possessive Case . . Thine or Thy Your 

Objective Case . . Thee You or Ye 

The plural forms of this pronoun ^except ye) are com- 
monly used when speaking to a single person. 

IL^Demonstrative Fronoims. 

71. The pronoun he, she, it, they, &c., is frequently called 
a Personal Pronoun. It is, however, more accurate to call 
it the Demonstrative Pronoun of the Third Person. It has 
the following forms : — 



• 
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Nominative Case . . 
Possessive Case . • . 
Objective Case . . . 


Hasouline. 
> . He 
. . His . 
. . Him 

Plttral. 


Feminine. Neuter. 
She It 
Her Its 
Her It 


Nominative Case . 
Possessive Case . . 
Objective Case • . , 


. . They ) 
. . Their 
> . Them < 


For all genders. 



This pronoun always relates to some person, thing, or 
fact which has already been mentioned, or which is more 
exactly defined by some other part of the sentence in which 
it is used, as * He who is contented, is rich.' 

72. This has a plural, viz. these. That has a plural, viz. 
those. This refers to what is near the speaker (near me) in 
position; that r^ers to what is at a distance from the 
speaker. As, * This apple is ripe, that is not.' In this sense 
this and that are called real demonstratives, dr words that 
point to things (Latin res). 

73. This and that are also used to point, not to things 
themselves, but to some description of what we are speak- 
ing about, as, 'The general was in command of a large 
force. This force consisted of infantry and artillery.* 
* They remained one day at Home. That day passed wim- 
out any remarkable event.' When two things which have 
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been already mentioiied are referred to, this refers to what 
has been mentioned last, that refers to what was mentioned 
before it; as, * Virtue and vice offer themselves for your 
choice: this leads to misery, thaty to happiness.' This is 
also used to refer to something which is going to be men- 
tioned, as, * This is my hope and prayer, that my children 
may grow up in the fear of the Lord.' 

• 

III and IV.— Relative and Interrogative 

FronoTins. 

74. The Belative Pronouns in English are the substan- 
tive pronouns who and thatf and the adjective pronoims 
which and what. 

75. The Relative Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, and referring to some noun or pronoun which haa 
been already used to mark the person or thing spoken 
about, and which is called the antecedent of the Relative. 
Thus, in the sentence, ' He is reading about Harold who 
was slain at Hastings,' who refers to tiie noun Harold^ and 
Sarold is called the antecedent to the relative. In ' I have 
found the ^eep which I had lost,' which refers to the noun 
sheep, ajid sheep is called the antecedent to the pronoun 
which. In * He who is contented is rich,' who refers to the 
pronoun he^ and he is called the antecedent to who, 

76. The demonstrative pronouns he, she, it, this, that, 
have also a relative force ; that is, they relate or refer to 
some noun that has been already expressed. The difference 
is, that the demonstrative pronouns may be used in sen- 
tences which have an independent construction, as, * I saw 
your brother yesterday ; he hiad just arrived.' The words 
*he had just anjved' make ab independent sentence by 
themselves. But if we say * I saw your brother, who had 
just arrived,' the words who had just arrived, do not make 
sense unless they are used with the word brother, 

77. The Pronoun who is used only wheD,- persons are 
rooken of. It does not mark number and gender. It is thus 
declined: — 

Nominatiye Case Who 

Possessive Case Whose 

Objective Case Whom 

78. The relative pronoun that may be used either of 
persons or of things. Examples : * The horse that 1 rode, 
Z€J1.' ' He to-day that sheds his blood with me, shall be my 
brother.' * This is the man that I spoke of.' 
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79. Who is also used as an Interrogatiye Pronoun^ as 
< Who said that?' * Whom did you see ?* 

80. Which, is an adjective pronoun. It is used both 
relatively and interrogatively; as, *The doctrine of the 
Nioolaitans, which thing I hate ;' * Wait till to-morrow, on 
which day I shall be with you ;' * He employed bis money 
unsparingly, by which means he succeeded ;' * Which dress 
are you going to wear ?' 

81. Which is also used as a substantive pronoun when it 
refers to some thing that has been spoken of. 

It is quite wrong, however, to call which the neuter of 
who. In old-fashioned English it is found instead of who, 
aa, ' Our Father, which art in Heaven.' 

82. What is properly the neuter of who. It is now 
used adjectively as well as substantively. * What did you 
say V ' What events happened in that year V 

83. When used as a relative also, what is both a substan- 
tive and an adjective. It never has its antecedent ex- 
pressed; so that it seems to be equivalent to an antecedent 
and a relative ; as, * What I said was this,' that is, ' That 
which I said,' ko.. ; < What time I am afraid, I will trust in 
thee,' that i?, * At that time at which I am afraid,' &o. 

It is a mistake, however, to parse the word what as though 
it were made up of that which. In such a sentence as, * I 
know what is correct,' it is wrong to say that what is in any 
sense governed by the verb know. What is the subject of 
the verb t^r, and is in the nominative case. The proper expla- 
nation is, that the antecedent demonstrative that is under- 
stood, just as in German wa» is commonly used without da9 
before it, though the latter may be expressed. In the 
above sentence the object of the verb know is that under- 
stood. In poetry fche antecedent is often omitted before 
the relative who ; as, * Who steals my purse, steals trash.' 

84. The interroerative use of who, which and what 
is older than their use as relative pronouns. In Anglo- 
Saxon they are not used as Relatives. 

85. That cannot be used as a relative in all oases where 
who can be used. It can be used only when the relative 
clause is required to give to the antecedent its full signifi- 
cation. We cannot use that when the antecedent is a 

S roper name, or when the antecedent noun has with it a 
emonstrative adjective which sufficiently defines the thing 
or person spoken of. We cannot say, * Thomas that died 
yesterday, was my brother ;' or * I have heard from my 
father, that is in America.' The words Thomas and my 
father explain perfectly by themselves who is meant. In 
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other words, a clause beginning with that limits or defines 
the noun to which it refers, and is therefore improper when 
that noun does not admit of further limitation. But toho 
or which may always be used when that can be used. 

86. The word as is often used as a substitute for a relative 
pronoun, especially after same and such ; as, * This is not 
the same as that ;' * His character is not such as I admire ;' 
' I have not from your eyes that gentleness and show of 
love as I was wont to have.' (Shakspere, Julius Casar, 
i., 2, 45.) 

87. The interrogative pronouns whOf which, and what are 
compounded with ever and with so and ever. Whosoever i^ 
declined — 

Nominative Case • . . Whosoever, or whoever 
Possessive Case .... Wliosesoever 
Objeciive Case .... Whomsoever 

Whosever and whomever are not now used. Whoso is not 
declined. 

v.— Indefinite Pronouns. 

88. The Indefinite Pronoun one is not the same as the 
nimieral adjective one. It is a substantive, and is the same 
word as the French on, which is derived from the Latin. 
homon — . In Anglo-Saxon man was used for one. One has 
a possessive case, as, * One's reputation is at stake.' 

89. Auffht is derived from the Anglo-Saxon substan- 
tive wihi, *& thing,' which we still employ as a mascu- 
line in the noun wight. Naught is a compound of the 
negative fie and 'ught, 

90. Any is derived from «»«, 'one,' just as ullus in 
Iiatin is a diminutive of unus. When a//i/ refers to a sin- 
gular noun, it implies quantity ; when it refers to a plural 
noun, it implies number ; as, * This food is bad, I will not 
eat any ; ' * There were some apples on that tree, did you 
pluck any ?* 

91. Other, when used as a substantive, has the ordinary 
inflections of a noun. 

Singular. PluraL 

Nominative Case .... Other Others 

Fussessive Case .... Other's Others' 

Objective Case Other Others 

When an is used before other, the two words are usually 
written together, another. 
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VI.— Distributive Pronouns. 

92. Each, is used both adjectively and substantively. 

93. Every (Old English everaelo or everilk) is a com- 
pound of ever and each, and denotes all of a series taken 
one by one. Each and every both call attention to the 
individuals forming a collection. When each is used, the 
prominent idea is that of the subdivision of the collection 
into its component parts. When every is used, the promi- 
nent idea is that the individuals taken together make up 
some whole. 

Every is a singular word. We say, * Every man was 
.saved,' not * Every man were saved.' In such phrases as 
every Jifty year a, every ten miles, the numeral and the follow- 
ing noun form a sort of compound singular noun; * every 
fifty years ' means * every period consisting of fifty years,' 
and so on. 

94. Either and Neither are always singular. It is 
a blunder to make them the subjects of verba in the 
plural. 

VII.— The Befleotive Pronoun. 

95. Self (plural selves) is used with either the posses- 
sive or the objective case of the personal pronouns. Thus 
myself, thyself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself f 
itself, themsdves, 

VIII.— The Possessive Pronouns. 

96. The forms ours, yours, hers, and theirs are only used 
when the noun to which they relate is not expressed. The 
possessive cases mine and thine, his and its, though ori- 
ginally simple possessive cases, are now used like ours, 
yours, &c. 

97. The forxns ours, yours, theirs, hers are not (strictly 
speaking) possessive cases of the personal pronouns, but 
derivatives from them, being apparently possessives formed 
from possessives. 

VEEB. 

98. A Verb is that part of speech by means of which we 
are able to make an assertion about something. 

99. That word in the sentenoe which stands for what ia 



I 
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spoken about is called the subject of the verb (or of the 
sentence^. 

100. A verb expresses with regard to what is spoken 
about, that it is something that it does aomethingy or i^t it 
ia the objebt of some action, 

101. Verbs are divided into two classes — ^Transitive and 
Intransitive Verbs. 

A transitive verb is one which denotes an action or 
feeling which is directed towards some object ; as, strike, 
' He strikes the ball ; ' hvej ' He loves his father.' 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or 
eonditiony or an action or feeling which is not directed 
towards or exerted upon an object; as, to be, to dwell, to 
stand, to sit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are some- 
times called Neuter Verbs. 

102. Many verbs which denote actions are used some- 
times as inl^ansitive verbs ; as, * He rolls a ball ; the ball 
rolls.^ *He ran away; he ran a thorn into his finger.* 
< The child speaks already. He speaks several languages/ 

103. Transitive verbs are often used to denote an action 
which is directed (reflectively) to the doer of the action, 
without having the reflective pronoun expressed after 
them, as, *He turned round;' i.e,, 'He turned himself 
round ; ' * The door opened {i.e., opened itself, Fr. s*Quvrit) ; * 
' He has not washed (i.e., washed himself) yet.' In suc^ 
cases the verb is said to be used reflectively, 

104. Sometimes the active verb passes altogether into a 
passive tense, as, *The meat eats tough;' *That sen- 
tence reads awkwardly;' *That wood cuts easily ;' *The 
"mud, feels cold;' 'This cloth sells {i.e., is sold) for a crown 
a yard.' 

105. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person. 

Voice. 

106. There are two Voices, the Active Voice and the 
Passive Voice. The changes made to denote the last four 
of these are called Inflections (i,e,, bendings, from the Latin 
inflecto, * I bend '). 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for 
the doer of the action described by the verb ; as, * The 
hoYstrikes the ball ;' * The eat killed the mouse.' 

The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for 
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the object of the action deRoribed by the verb; as, 'The 
ball in struck by the boy;' 'The mouse was killed by the 
cat.' 

107. We may speak of one and the same action by means 
either of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in the 
passive voice ; but then the word that is the object of the 
active verb must be the subject of the passive verb, as in 
the above examples. 

108. It is clear that only transitive verbs can properly 
be used in the passive voice. There is, however, a re- 
markable exception to this principle in English in the case 
of such phrases as, *He teas lau^/ied at;* *The boy was 
run over.' 

The intransitive verb, with the preposition that foUows 
it, is treated as being equivalent to a transitive verb. 

109. Some intransitive verbs may have after them as an 
object a noun of kindred meaning, as, * He ran a race ; ' 
* He died a happy death.' 

110. The Passive Voice of a Verb is formed by prefixing 
the various parts of the verb be to the perfect paHiciple of 
the verb. The perfect participle of a transitive verb is 
jmseive in meaning. 

111. Some intransitive verbs have their x>erfect tenses 
formed by means of the verb be, followed by the past or 
perfect participle ; as, * I am come ; ' * He is arrived ; * * He 
is fallen.' Great care must be taken not to confound these 
with passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not 
the verb be, but the passive participle that follows it. 



MOOD. 

112. There are four moods: — 1. The Infinitive Mood. 
2. The Indicative Mood. 3. The Imperative Mood. 4. Ilie 
Subjunctive Mood. 

L—The Infinitive Mood. 

113. The Infinitive Mood is that form of the verb which 
is used when an action or state is spoken of without ref^- 
ence to person, number, or time. The infinitive mood has 
the force of a substantive. It is used (sometimes with, 
sometimes without the preposition to) either as the subject 
or as the object of some other 'verb. Thus, * To rise early 
promotes health.' To rise is the subject of the verbjwo- 
motes, * I love to read gpood books.' To read is the object 
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of the verb lot^e. * I dare not do this.* Do is the objecti 
of the word dare. 

114. The preposition ^o, which commonly precedes the 
infinitive mood, ts no part of the mood itself. An infinitive 
mood is complete without it. After many verbs (such as 
nMj/, catiy shall f will, must, let^ dare, do, bid, maket f^ee, hear, 
feelf need) to is not required before the infinitive that 
follows. As, * I bid you ffo away.' * He made me turn 
out of my way.' * I feel the shock vibrate throujrh my 
nerves.' *Let me depart.* *How dare you tell such a 
He ?' &c. * 

1 15. The infinitive with to before it is called thefferimdial 
infinitive. In ancient English it was not used merely as 
the subject or object of another verb ; the to denoted the 
idea of object or purpose. We still often use the gerundial 
infinitive in this way; as, *I came to tell you;' *He ran 
to meet me.' 

2.— The Indicative Mood. 

116. The Indicative Mood is used to make a simple as- 
sertion, as, *He struck the ball.* *I love my parents.' 
* We shall set out to-morrow.' 



3.— The Imperative Mood. 

117. The Imperative Mood is used when we utter a com- 
mand, request, or exhortation, as, * Give me that book.' 
* Go away.' 

4.— The Subjunctive Mood. 

118. The Subjunctive Mood is used when a fact or event 
is spoken of as a supposition, or as dependent upon some 
other action or event. 

119. A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally pre- 
ceded by one of the conjunctions, if that, though, unless, 
except, either expressed or understood ; as, * If he were 
here, I should see him.* * Would that this were so.' 
' The sentence is, that he be imprisoned for life.' 

Participle. 

120. Participles are verbal adjectives. The active par- 
ticiple can take a substantive after it as its object. 
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121. The imperfect participle always ends in inff. Hie 
perfect participle in what are called regular verbs ends in d 
or ed. The Imperfect Participle is always active, the Per- 
fect Participle is passive, provided the verb be a transitive 
verb. As, * I saw a boy beating a dog/ * Frightened by 
the noise, he ran away.' 

122. Besides the simple participles there are the follow- 
ing compound participles : — 

Active Perfect Participle — Having struck. 
Active Perfect Participle of continued action — Moving 
been striking. 
Passive Indefinite Participle — Being struck. 
Passive Perfect Participle — Saving been struck* 

Gerund. 

123. Besides the participles (which are adjectives), most 
verbs in English have a noun ending in 'ing formed from 
them, called the gerund. There are also certain compound 
forms made up of the gerunds of the verbs have and be 
combined with participles; as, Having gone, being loved^ 
having been writing, having been struck, 

124. Qerunds are used either as the subjects or objects 
of verbs, or after prepositions, as, * Hearing ffood music is 
delightful.' * I like reading,* * He is fond oi studying,* 

These gerunds differ from ordinary nouns in this respect : 
that those derived from transitive verbs may have an ob- 
jective case after them, as, * He is engaged in writing a 
letter* *■ He was punished for breaking the laws,* 

Tense. 

125. Tense (Latin tempus, time) is a variation of form in 
verbs, or a compound phrase, showing partly the time to 
which an action or event is referred, and partly the com- 
pleteness' or incompleteness of the event at the time indi- 
cated. 

126. There are three divisions of time to which an event 
or a state may be referred, — ^the Present, the Past, and the 
Future. There are also three ways in which an action or 
event may be viewed : 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. 
A tense which does this is called an imperfect tensQ. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which does 
this is called o, perfect tense. 
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3. It may be spoken of without reference to other events, 
with regard to which it is complete or incomplete. A tense 
in which an action is thus spoken of is called an indefinite 
tense, as, * He strikes the bail.' * befell to the ground.' 
* He will break his neck.' 

127. An action may be viewed in these three ways with 
reference either to past, to present, or to future time. We 
thus get nine primary tenses. 

1. The Past Imperfect, showing that at a certain 
past time an action was going on ; as, J wfu 
writing, 

A. s 2. The Fast Perfect, showing that at a certain 
past time an action was complete ; as, / had written, 

3. The Past Indefinite, speaking of the action 
^simply as referred to past time ; as, / torote, 

1. The Present Imperfect, showing that an action 
is going on at the present time ; as, /om writing. 

2. T^e Present Perfect, showing that at the 

B. X present time a certain action is complete ; as, / have 
written. 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action 
^simply as referred to present time ; as, I write, 

'* 1. The Future Imperfect, showing that at a 
certain future time an action will be going on ; as, / 
shall be writing. 

2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a certain 

C. \ future time an action will be complete ; as, I shall 
have written. 

3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action 
simply as referred to future time; as, I shall 
write, 

128. Besides the nine primary tenses we have the fol- 
lowing : — 

The Present Perfect of continued action: I have been 
writing. 

The Past Perfect of continued action: — I had been 
writing. 

The Future Perfect of continued action: I shall have 
been writing, 

129. The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in sense. 
Thus, *I stood during the whole of the performance.' 
•While he lived at home he was happy.' The verbs in 
such cases would have to be rendered into the past imperfect 
tense in French, Latin, or Greek. 
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130 All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made 
by means of auxiliary verbs ; the Passive Voice of a verb 
consists of its perfect participle, preceded by the varioiw 
moods and tenses of the verb be. 

Number. 

131. Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by 
means of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one 
person or thin&r, or of more than one. There are, therefore, 
two numbers in verbs, corresponding to the two numbers in 
substantives. 

Person. 

132. Person is a modification of the form of verbs, by 
which we show whether the speaker speaks of himself or 
speaks of the person or persons to whom he is speaking, or 
speaks of some other person or thing. There are throe persons 
— theJPirst Person, the Second Person, and the Third Person. 

The First Person is used when the speaker speaks of 
himself, either singly, or with others. 

The Second Person is used when the speaker speaks of 
the person or persons to whom he is speaking. 

The Third Person is used when the speaker speaks of 
some one or more other persons or things. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

133. Several verbs in English are defective ; that is, have 
not the full complement of mood$ and tenses. Those which 
are still in common use are shallf will, may, mmt, can^ 
ought, 

SHALL. 

134. No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Ind^nite Tense, 
Angular. Plural. 



1. [T] sIihU 1. 



2. 
8. 



I hou] Shalt 2. 

He] shall 8. 

Past Ind^nite Tense. 
Sing^ular. Plural. 



We] shall 
;Yori] j^hall 
Thej] shall 



1. [l] should 1. 

2. 'rhouj Hhouldst 2. 
8. [He] should 3. 



We] should 

VouJ should 

[They] should 
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Subjunctive MoodL 

Pcut Ind^nite Tetme, 
BingiiUr. FlnraL 



1. ri] should 1. 

2. Thou] shouIdeRt or shoaldst 2. 
S. [He] should 3. 

135. WILL. 



We] nhould 
You J should 
They] should 



Infinitive Mood, [To] will. 

Imper;feet Participle j Willing. 

Ptr/ect Participle, Willed. 

Campound Perfect Participle (active), Having wUled. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tenee, 
Singular. PluraL 



1. mwill 1. 

2. 'Thou] wilt 2. 
8. [He] wUl or wills* 8. 



We] will 
'YouJ will 
;They] wiU 

Pail Indtfinile Tenee. 
Singular. PluraL 



1. 
2. 
8. 



^1] would 1. 

[Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. 



We] would 
Y«»u] would 



1. 
2. 



;He] would 8. [They] would 

' Subjunctive Mood. 

Pcut Ind^nite Tenee, 
Singular. PliuuL 

[We] would 



7] would 1. 

'Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. [You] would 
8. [He] would 3. [They] would 

The verb toill is followed by the infinitive without the 
prepositioii to y as, ' I will strive ;' ' He toill not obey.' 

MAY. 

136. No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 



Preeent Ind^nite Tenee. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. fl] may 1. [We] may 

YoiiJ may 



8. 



2. |Thou] mayest or mayst 2. 



He] may 3. [They] may 



* This form is used only when the verb is employed in its 
strong sense. . 
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Pa$t Ind^nite Tenu, 



1. 
2. 
8 



Singular. 
1] might 
Thou] mightest 
He] might 



1. 
2. 
8. 



HaraL 

We] might 
'You] might 
''They] might 



Subjunotive Id'ood. 

Patt Indtiftnite Terue. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] might 1. [We] might 

2. 'ThouJ mightest 2. [You] might 

3. [He] might 3. [They] luight 

The yerb may is followed by the infinitive mood without 
the preposition to, 

MUST. 

137. No Infinitive IVfood. No Participles. 

This verb is only used in the indicative mood, sometimes 
as a present, sometimes as a past tense ; but there is no 
difference of form to mark tense, number, or person. It is 
followed by the infinitive without to, 

CAN. 

138. No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indioatiye Mood. 

Pruent Int^finite Tense, 

PluraL 



1. 

2. 
8. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

1] can 
[Thou] canst 
I He] can 



A. I wej can 

2. [You] can 

8. [They] can 

Patt Ind^niie Tense. 
Singular Plural. 

I] could 1. [We] could 

Thou] couldest or couldst 2. L^ou] could 

[He] could 8. [They] could 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Patt Ind^nite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] could 1. [We] could 

2. Thou] couldest or couldst 2. 'You] could 
8. [He] could 8. [They] could 

This verb is followed by the infinitive mood without to ; 
as, * I can speak Greek.' 
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OUGHT. 

139. Ought Ib. properly the past tense of the verb owe, 
though it is oommomj used with respect to pretmt time. 

eUngular. PluraL 

1. [I] ought 1. [We] ought 

2. rThouToughtegt 2. [You] ought 
8. [He] on^t 8. [They] ought 



140. InfinitiTe Mood. 

o] have. Imperfect Tern 
tifect Tente, [To] have had. 



Jnd^nite Tent, [To] have. Imperfect Terue^ [To] he having. 

Perfe ~ 



Participles. 

Itnpwfeet PartioipUt Having. Perfect Participle (passive), Had. 
Compound Perfect PartioipU (active), Having had. 

IndicatLve lilood. 



Pretent Ind^nite Terue. 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] have 1. [We] have 

2. 'Thou] hast 2. [You] have 
8. [He] hath or has 8. [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] have had 1. [We] have had 

2. 'Thou] hast had 2. [You] have had 
8. [He] has had or hath had 8. [They] have had 

Past Ind^nite Tense. 
.... Singular. Plural.' 

1. [I] had 1. [We] had 

2. [Thouhadst 2. [You] had 
8. [He] had 8. [They] had 

Post Pnfeet Tense. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. [I] had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [Youjhadhad 
8. [He] had had 8. [They] had had 

9 
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1. 

2. 
8. 



Blngukr. 



Futw Ind^finiU Tente, 

Hand. 



I j shall have 
Thou] wilt ha^e 
He] will have 



1. 
2. 
8. 



'We] shall have 
Tou] will have 
[They] will have 




Future Fwftel Terue. 
Singular. FluraL 

I] shall have had 1. [We] shall have had 

Thou] wilt have had 2. 'YouJ will have had 

He] will have had 8. [They] will have had 



Imperative Mood. 



Singular. 
Have [thou] 



PluxaL 
Have [yon or ye] 



1. 
2. 
8. 



I. 
2. 
8. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Pre$eHt Ind^niU Teme, 
(Used after ^, that, leat, unUtef &e.) 



Singular. 

I] have 
Thou] have 
He] have 



1. 
2. 
8. 



PluraL 

"We] have 
|Youj have 
'They] have 



Pre$ent Perfect Tenee, 

(Used after ^, Ihatf unleUj &o.) 

' Singular. PluraL 

I] have had 1. [We] have had 

|Thou] have had 2. [You] have had 

[He] have had 8. [They] have hatl 



Poet Ind^nile Tense, 
(Used mostly after if, thai, unleit, &o.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. ri]hiBui 1. rWe]had 

2. [Thou] hadst 2. [You] had 
8. [He] had 8 [They] had 




Secondary or CondiliontU Form, 
(Not preceded hy Conjunctions.) 
Singular. PluraL 

1. n] should have 1. [We] should have 

2. fThoa] wouldst have 2. lYouJ would have 
8. [He] would have 8. [^^^7] would have 
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Poit Peffeet T^nu, 
(Used mostly after if^ tfutt, unlesi^ Ac) 
Singular. Plural. 



1. m had had 1. 

'2. I Thou] hadst had 2. 



We] had had 
You] had had 



8. [He] had had 8. [They] had liad 

Secondary or Conditional Form.) 

(Not preceded by Co^janctions.) 

Singular. Plural 

1. [I] should have had 1. [We]^ should have imn 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had 2. You] would have had 
8. [He] would have had 8. 'They] would have ha 



We]^ should have hail 
You] would have had 
They] would have had 

Future Ind^iie Tense. 



Singular. Plural. 

1. ri] should have L [Wei should have 

2. [Thou] shouldst have 2. [You] should liave 
8. [He] should have 8. [They] should have 



1. 



Future Perfect Tenee, 
Singular. Plural. 

I] should have had 1. [WeJ should have had 



2. jThou] shouldst have had 2, [You] should have had 



1. [WeJ f 

2. [You] 
8. [They] 



He] should have had 8. [They] should have had 

The verb huve often has tiie fiense of to keep or to hold. 
In this case it may have the imperfect tenses, and may be 
used in the passive voice, like an orduiary verb. 

Indicative Mood. 

^reneni Imperfect Tenee, 
Singular. Tlmtl. 

1. I] am having l. [We] are having 

2. 1 hou] art havmg 2. [You] are having 
8. [He] IS having 8. [They] are having 

Poet Imperfect Tente. 

1* 4v'?^*'^¥ . 1- [We] were having 

2. Thou] wast having 2. [You] were having 

8. [He] was havmg 8. [They] were hmvijig \ 

Future Imperfect Tenee, 
Singular. Plural 

1. .yBl^a'lJ* paving 1. rWelshill be having 

ft .2_nou] wilt be having 2. [You] will be having 

». [He] wUl be having 8. [They] wiU be having 



Pram Pmfial t^ MofiHMil <M 



1 luTa bean haring 
Hiod] but b«an hiTing 
3e] UB beau luTing 



[Thsj] 1 

[Wsl hft 
YouT h. 

m»i aetin 

[Wei ■htifbiTe been , ^ 
f Yon) will h.Te been I -g 
[The}'l «Ulhirgb««nJ S 



PaMPmfiel 

ri] b»d Ge»i hiiisg 1. [Wei hid bean hiTing 

[Tbon] hidit been hiring 2. [Voal hed been hiTing 
[Ha] hid bean hiring S. [The;} hid been htring 

Fuhir, Pnfiel bJ (inHmHil aetim. 
SlDgulnr. PlunL 

f[} ■hail h>Te bean ]¥ 1. [WelihallhiTebeen , 
rbool wilt bive been ' - " t---^^ 1— i 
Be] Kill bare been 

SubiiunatiTe Hood. 

J>ier(nl hnftriset TauM. 
{IJ, Oat, Uumgli, Ik,) I be hiring, &B. 

Pail Imf'jicl Tnn. 

iff. <^ Itiaiigk, in ) I were hiring, &o. 

Falurt Impirflel Tan. 

\Xj, Oiai, lAiugA, As.) I ihonld be baring, &c. 



InflnitiTe Mood. 

Uatpwti roijt.— [To] be. 

Terjtet J^.m.— [To] hiTe bean. 

Imfffitl Portwwfc.— Being. P«i/m( Pird'nplt,— Been. 

Camftmi Pirlut PartieipU. — Hiring been. 

IndioatdTe Hood. 

Pntnl Ind^ili Tem 




8. [The;] era 
ITmi: 

1. rWe]* hive been 

2. rTon] hinbaen 
1. Ll'b^T] ^*« l>c*i 
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Past P^eet T€tu$, 
Singular. FltmJ. 

1. [I] had been 1. [We] had been 

2. 'Thoa] hadst been 2. FYoa] had been 
8. [He] had been 8. [They] had been 

Future Ind^nUe Tetue, 

Sinprular. FluraL 

1. [I] shall be 1. [We] shall be 

2. 'Thou] wUt be 2. [You] will be 
8. [He] will be 8. [They]wmbe 

Futurt Peifeet TetiM. 

Singular. FlvraL 

"I] shall hare been 1. [We] shall have been 

Thou] wilt hare been 2. [Yoii] will have been 

~ " " 8. [The ' 



1. 

8. [He] wiU have been 8. [They] will have been 



Flund. 

1. [We] be 

2. [You] be 
8. [They] be 



Imperative Mood. 

Sm^ttfar.— Be (thoa). Plural,—Be (ye «r yon). 

SubjonotiTe Mood. 

PreteiU Indcjlnite Tense. 
(After if, that, though, lest, &c,) 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] be 1. [We] be 

2. 'Thou] be 2 " 
8. [He] be 8 

Present Perfect Tente, 
(After </; that, though, unless, ^.) 

fflngnlar. FluraL 

1. [I] have been 1. [We] have been 

2. [Thou] have been S* [You] have been 
8. [He] have been 8. [They] have beet 

Past Ind^finile Tense. 
(After if, that, though, unlets, &o.) 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] were 1. [We] were 

2. [Thou] wert 2. [You] were 

3. [He] were 8. [They] were 

Seeondartf or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjonctions.^ 
Hngular. Plund. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



I] should be 1. [We] should be 

'Thou*] wouldst be 2. rYouj would be 

Rel would be 8. [They] would be 
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Patt Perfect Tenee, 
(Used mostly after ift thatf though^ unUu, &e.) 
Singular. FIuraL 

1. ri] had been 1. [We] had been 

2. [Thou] hadst been 2. [You] had been 
8. [He] had been 3. [They] had been 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 
Singular. PluraL 

1, ri] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. LYouJ would have been 
8. L^®] would have been 3. [They] would have been 

Future Indefinite Tenee, 
(Used after t/, though^ unlete, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be 1. [We] should be 

2. 'Thou] shouldstbe 2. rYou] should be . 
8. [He] should be 3. [They] should be 

Future Perfect Tenee, 
(Used after if, though^ vnleee, &e.) 
Shigular. PluraL 



\ 



1. 
2. 
8. 



[I] should have been 1. 

|Thou] shouidst have been 2. 
[He] should have been 3. 

DO. 



We] should have been 
[You] should have been 
They] should have been 



142. Do is one of the yerbs which do not require the pre- 

fosition to before the infinitiye mood which follows them, 
t is not defective, and has nothing peculiar in the forma- 
tion of its moods, tenses, &c. They are made like those of 
the verb given at full leng^ (see § 147). 

Strong and Weak Conjugations. 

143. Verbs in English are, for the most part, divided into 
two classes, commonly called Verbs of the Strong Conjuga- 
tion, and Verbs of the Weak Conjugation. 

In the JFeak Conjugfation the past indefinite tense is 
made by adding the sudfix d, ed, or t, as love, ioved; pardon, 
pardoned ; dwell, dwelt. 

In the Strong Conjugation the past indefinite tense is 
made by a change of vowel, and tne past participle oftea 
has the suffix en, 

144. Some verbs are of a mixed conjug^ation, the past 
tense and the past participle belonging one to the strong, 
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and the other to the weak f ormatioiiy as noellf stoetted, 
Hoollen. 

Verbs of the strong and mixed conjugations belong to 
the Saxon element of English, as do also a good many 
verbs of the weak formation. Verbs of Latin origin are of 
the weak formation. 

146. Those verbs which form their past indefinite tense 
and past participle by the simple addition of d, ed, or tf are 
called reg^ular verbs. All others are classed together as 
irregular verbs, because they are not formed according to 
one rule. 

147. The conjugation of any English verb is known 
when we know me infinitive mood, the past indefinite 
tense, and the past participle ; all other parts being formed 
from these according to fixed rules.* The following table 
exhibits the personfd in/lections that are made use of. Let 

a single stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive 

mood (without to), and a double stroke ( ) 

for the first person singular of the past indefinite tense. 

Imperfect Participle, — ing. 

Indicative Mood. 

Preeent Ind^nite Tenee, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. 1. 

2. est or 8t 2. 

3. eth, th, es, or s 3. 

Pati Indefinite Tenee. « 
Singular. PluraL 

1. ■ 1. ■ 

2. est or st 2. 

3. — 3. ===== 



Subjiinotive Mood. 

Preeent Ind^nite Tenee, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

8. 8. 



* It must be observed that verbs ending in o or a sibilant add 
ee for the third person singular, not «, as goee, does, pauee, eatchee, 
puehee* Verbs in ie form the imperfect participle with y instead 
of M, as die, dffing; tie, tying. The verb dye retains the mate « 
(<^<ifi^), to distinguish it fhun dying. 
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Past Ind^nite Tents, 

The same as in the Indicative Mood. 

148. Verbs ending in a mute e drop the « before the 
BufBxes inffy est, and eth. Do takes thj not eth in the pre- 
sent tense (doth : doeth is obsolete). The suffix 9th is now 
seldom used except in poetry. 

The verbs be, havey shallf willy do, with which several of 
the tenses are formed, are oieilled auxiliary or helping verbs. 

149 CONJUGATION OF A VERB. 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICK 

Infinitive Mood. 

Ind^nite Tente, — [To! smite. 

Imperftet Tente, — [To J be smiting. 

Perfect Tenue. — [To] hare smitten. 

Peffeet qfeontinued aetum,— [To} hare been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, — Smiting. 

Peifect. — Having smitten. 

Ptifeet qf continued aetion. — Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Preeent Ind^ite Tenee. 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] smite 1. [We] smite ' 

2. [Thon] smitest 2. rTou] smite. 
8. [He] smites or smiteth 8. [^hey] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tenee, 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] am smiting 1. [We] are smiting 

2. FThou] art smiting 2. fYou] are smiting 
8. [He] is smiting 8. [^hey] are smiting 

Present Perfect Terue, 
Singular. PlunJ. 

1. [I] have smitten 1. [We] have smitten 

2. [Thou] hast smitten 2. [You] have smitten 
8. [He] has smitten 8. [They] have smitten 

Present Perfect ef oontinuisd aetion. 
Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] have been smiting 1. [We] have been smiting 

2. [Thou] hast been smiting 2. [Tou] have been smiting 
8. [He 1 has been smiting 8. L^hey] have been smiting 
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Singular. FluraL 

1. ri] smote 1. [We] 8mote 

2. [Thou] smotest 2. fYouJ smote 
8. [He] smote 8. [They] smote 



1. 
2. 
8. 



PaU Imperfwt Tmue, 

Singular. Plural. 

I] was smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

Thou] wast smiting 2. [Tou] were smiting 

'He] was smiting 8. [They] were.smiting 



Pati Perfect Tetue, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

2. *'•" -^ *■" ^ 



.. [W< 
I. [Yo 
i. [Th 



Thou] hadst smitten 2. [You] had smitten 

8. [He] had smitten 8. [They] had smitten 

Patt Perfeet of eontinuei action. 
Singular. PluraL 



I] had been smiting 1. [We] had been smiting 

Thou] hadst been smiting 2. rYou] had been smiting 



1. 

2. „ _ 

8. [He] had been smiting 8. [They] had been smiting 



Future Ind^iie Tente, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] shall smite 1. [We] shall smite 

2. [Thou] wUt smite 2. [You] will smite 
8. [He] wiU smite 8. [They] wiU smite 

Future ImperfBct Term, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [1] shall be smiting 1. [We] shall be smiting 

2. [Thou] wilt be smiting 2. [Yon] wiU be smiting 
8. [He] will be smiting 8. [They] will be smiting 

Future Perfect Tenee. 

Shigular. FluraL 

1. ri] shall have smitten 1. [We] shall hare smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt have smitten 2. [Yon] will have smitten 
8. [He] will hare smitten 8. [They] will hare smitten 

Future Perfect ef corUinued action. 

Singular. . ^ PluraL . m 

1. [I] shall have been I fl 1. [We] shall have been i fl 

2. 'Thou] wUt have been < i| 2. [You] wUl have been '^ 
8. [He] will have been Ig 8. [They] will have been 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular.-^Smite [thou]. Plural.— Smite [jou or je]. 





Subjiinotive Mood. 




Present Ind^ite Tente, 


1. 

2. 
8. 


(After <f, thatf though^ U$t, unUtt, &o.) 

Singular. PluraL 
I] smite 1. [We] smite 
Thou] smite 2. 'You] smite 
He] smite 8. [They] smite 



Present Imperfect Tense, 
(After if, that, though, lest, (fro.) 



Singular. 
!• [I] be smiting 
2. [Thou] be smiting 
8. [He] be smiting 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Plural 
We] be smiting 
You] be smiting 
[They] be smiting 



1. 
2. 
8. 



Present Perfect Tense, 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 



Singular. 
I] ha?e smitten 
Thoa] have smitten 
He] have smitten 



Plural 

1. [We] have smitten 

2. rYou] have smitten 
8. [They] have smitten 



Present Perfect <jf continued action, 
(After if, though, unleu, &o,) 



I. 

3 

8. 



Singular. 
• ri] have been smiting 
. rThoa] have been smiting 
b [He] hiatw been smiting 



Plural 

1. [We] have been smiting 

2. [You] have been smiting 
8. [They] have been smiting 



Past Iw^finite Tense, 
(After if, though, unless, &e.) 



Bingolar. 
L rn smote 
t.. rTnoa] amotest 
t. iHe] imote 



Plural 
'We] smote 
2. fYou] smote 
8. [They] smote 



1. n 

2. h 

8. 11 
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Seeondarjfj* or Conditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 
Sing^ular. FluraL 



1. ri] should smite 1. 

2. [Thou] wouidst smite 2. 
8. [He] would smite 8. 



[We] should smite 
|You] would smite 
|They] would smite 



]. 



1. 
2. 
8. 



Past Imperfect Tense, 
(Used mostly after rf, <Aa/, though^ unUu^ &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

I] were smiting 1. [We] were smiting 



2. [Thou] wert smiting 2. 

8. [He] were smiting 8. 



You] were smiling 
They] were smiting 



Secondary t or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be smiting 1. PWe] should be smiting 

2. |Thou] wouidst be smitiag 2. [You] would be smiting 
8. [He] would be smiting 8. [They] would be smiting 

Paat Perfect Tenee, 
(Used mostly after ^, though^ unless^ &o.) 
Singular. Plural. 



7] had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

Thou] hadst smitten 2. [Yon] had smitten 



1. 

8. [He] had smitten 8. [They] had smitten 

Secondary^ or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 
Singular. ^ FluraL 

1. [I] should have I flj 1. [We] should have 

2. 'Thou] wouidst have r-g 2. L^ou] would have 
8. [He] would have .) § 8. [They] would have 



PmI Perfect of continued action, 
(Used mostly after if, thatf though, unleee, &e.) 
Singular. Plural. 

I] had been smiting 1. fWe] had been smiting 

|Thou] hadst been smiting 2. [You] had been smiting 
He] had been smiting 8. [They] had been smiting 



* These secondary forms have replaced the older and simpler 
forms in oonditioual assertions. Instead of saying, * It were vain 
to tell thee all I feel,' we should commonly say, 'It would be 
vain,' &c. Instead of " I had fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord,' we say now, * I ehculd have fainted^ 
&Q. In German, the corresponding forms keep their place side 
by side. loh ware = loh unirde eeyn. 
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£f«0Ofidafy, «r ConHlumai Form, 

(Not preceded by Goi^jimctions.) 

BtngiilAr. Flaxal. 

1. [I] Bhonld have been 1. [We] should hare been 

smiting smiting 

8. [Thou] woaldst have been 2. [Yon] would hare been 

smiting smiting 

3. [He] would have been 8. [They] would have been 

smiting smiting 

Future* Indefinite Tenet, 

(After if^ (hough^ uii2eM, &c.) 

Angular. Plural 

I] should smite 1. [We] should smite 

Thou] shouldst smite 2. [You] should smite 

8. [He] should smite 8. [They] should smite 

Future Imperfect Tenee, 
(After iff thought unleee, &c.) 

Singular. Plural 

1. [I] should be smiting 1. [We] should be smiting 

2. [Thon] shouldst be smiting 2. rYonJ should be smiting 
8. [He] should be smiting 8. [They] should be smiting 

Future Perfect Tenee, 
(After iff though^ unleeef &o.) 

fflngular. ^ ^ FluraL 

1. p] shoiud have I 5 1. [We] should have 

2. rThou] shouldst have r-^ 2. [You] should have 
8. [He] should have J i 8. [They] should have 



1. 
2. 




Future Peirfeet ef continued action, 
(After iff thought wileeej &o.) 

Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] should have been 1.. [We] should have been 

smiting smiting 

2. [Thou] shouldst have been 2. [You] should have been 

smiting smiting 

3. [He] should have been 8. [They] should have been 

smiting smiting 

* Notice the difference in the second and third persons between 
the future tenses of the subjunctive mood and the conditional 
tenses. 
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150 PASSIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood* 

Int^finU§ Ten$e,—n:o] be smitten. 
Imperfeel Tente. — [ToJ be being smitten. 
Perfect Tenu, — [To] hftTO been smitten. 

Fartioiples. 

Ind^nitB ParHeipU. — Being smitten. 

Perfect Participle. — Smitten. 

Compound Perfect Participle, — Having been smitten. 

IndioatiTe Mood. 

Present Ind^ite Tente, 

Singular. FlnraL 

1. [I] am smitten 1. [We] are smitten 

2. [Thou] art smitten 2. [Tou] are smitten 

3. [He] is smitten 8. [They] are smitten 

Pretent Imperfect Tense, 
Singnlar. PlnzaL 

1. [I] am being smitten 1. [We] are being smitten 

2. rThon] art being smitten 2. [Tou] are being smitten 
8. [He] is being smitten 8. [They] are being smitten 

Present Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

2. [Thou] hast been smitten 2. [Tou] have been smitten 

3. [He] has been smitten 8. [They] .haye been smitten 



Present Perfect of continued action. 


Singular. 

1. [I] have been being 

smitten 

2. [Thou] hast been bein^ 

smitten 
8. [He] has been being 
smitten 


FluraL 
i. [We] hare been being 

smitten 
2. [Yon] have been being 

smitten 
8. [They] have been being 

smitten 



Past tnd^nitc Tense, 

Singular. FluraL 

i. ri] was smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. rThoa] wast smitten 2. [You] were smitten 

8. [He] was smitten 8. [They] were smitten 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 
8. 



PaU Imperfect TViwe. 
Sinf^fular. FluraL 

I] was beinpr smitten 1. PWe] were being smitten 

Thou] wast being smitten 2. [You] were being smitten 

'He] was being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 



PaU Perfect Tense, 



Singular. 
[I] had been smitten 
[Thou] hadst been smitten 
[He] had been smitten 




FluraL 
We] had been smitten 
'You] had been smitten 
They] had been smitten 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

8. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Past Perfect of continued action. 



Singular. 

1. [I] had been being 1. 

smitten 

2. [Thou] hadst been being 2. 

smitten 

3. [He] had been being 3. 

smitten 



Plural 
[We] had been being 

smitten 
[You] had been being 

smitten 
[They] had been being 

smitten 



Future Ind^nite Terue, 
Singular. Plural 

I] shal) be smitten 1. [We] shall be smitten 

Thou] wilt be smitten 2. [You] will be smitten 

[He] will be smitten 3. [They] will be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tenee. 
Singular. ^ ^ PluraL 

[I] shall be being 
|Thou] wilt be being 
|He] will be being 

Future Perfect Tenee. 

Sinfpilar. ^ Plural. ^^ ^ 

'I] shall have been ) oj 1. [We] shall have been I « 

'Thou] wilt have been > .^ 2. [You] will have been r-^ 

;He] will have been ) § 3. [They ]wiU have been j § 




Future Perfect of continued action.* 



Singular. 
[I] shall have been being 1. 

smitten 
[Thou] wilt have been 2. 

being smitten 
[He] will have been being 3. 

smitten 



PluraL 
[We] shall have 

being smitten 
[Yon] will have 

being smitten 
[They] will have 

being smitten 



been 
been 
been 



* It may be doubted whether many examples of the pasaive per- 
fects of continued action can be found in aotnal use. 
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ImperatiTe Mood. 

Singular. Flonl. 

Be [thoa] smitten Be [ye] smitten 

SubjunotiTe Mood. 

Pretent Indi(finit§ Teru§. 
(After if, that, though, &o.) 

Singular. FluraL 

1. II] be smitten 1. fWe] be smitten 

2. 'Thou] be smitten 2. [You] be smitten 
8. [He] be smitten 8. [They] be smitten 

Present Imperfect Teiue, 

(After ift that, though, &c.) 

Singular. PhuraL 

being smitten 1. [We] be being smitten 

' ^e being smitten 2« |You] be being smitten 

being smitten 8. [They] be being smitten 



Bingu 

1. ri] be beio 

2. [Thou] be 
8. [He] be be 



Preeeett Perfect Tenae, 
(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] have been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

2. |Thou] have been smitten 2. rYou] have been smitten 
8. [He] have been smitten 8. [They] have been smitten 

Present Perfect of corttirtued aetiott, 
[I] have been being smitten, &c 

Paat Irid^nite Tenee. 
(After if, that, though, &e.) 

Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] were smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. [Thou] Wert smitten 2. [YouJ were smitten 
8. [He] were smitten 8. [They] were smitten 

Secondary, or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Fltural. 

1. ri] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten 2. [You] would be smitten 
8. [He] would be smitten 8. [They] would be smitten 
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Patt Imperfect Tent$, 
(After ift though^ &o.) 

Singular. FluraL 

1. [I] were being smitten 1. fWe] were being smitten 

2. |T boa] wert being smitten 2. rTouJ were being smitten 

3. [He] were being smitten 8. [They] were being smitten 

Secondary ^ or Conditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should be being 1. [We] should be being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be being 2. [Yon] would be being 

smitten smitten 

8. [He] would be being 8. [They] would be being 

smitten smitten 

Pati Perfect Tente, 
The same in form as the Past Perfact IndioatiTS. 

Secondary^ or CondUional Form, 

(Not preceded by Gonjnnctions.) 

Singular. Fliural. 

1. [X] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wocddst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smitten smitten 

8. [He] would have been 8. [They] would have been 

smitten smitten 

Pael Perfect of wnJtinued action. 

The same in form as the Past Perfect of continued action in the 

Indicative Mood. 

Scoondarfff or Conditionai Form, 

(Not preceded by Gonjunctiona.) 

I should have been being smitten, Sse, 

Future Int^finitc Terue, 
' (After if, though, unleet, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1* [I] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be smitten 2. fYou] should be smitten 

3. [He] should be smitten 8. L^hey] should be smitten 
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Future Imperfeet Tetue, 
(After iff thought unlesa, &e.) 



Singular. 

1. [I] should be being 

smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be being 

smitten 
8. [He] should be being 
smitten 



PIuraL 

1. [We] should be being 

smitten 

2. [You] should be being 

smitten 
8. [They] should be being 
smitten 



Future Perfect Tense. 
(After if, though^ unleu, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst have 2. [You] should have been 

been smitten smitten 

8. [He] should have been 8. [They] should have oeen 

smitten smitten 



IBBEGIJLAB VEBBS.* 

Lregiilax yerbs may be divided into the following 
blasses : — 

161. Verbs in which the vowel sonnd is changed, but no 



Present. 


Past Indtfinite, 


Perfect Participle, 


1. a 


6 


6 


awake 


awoke or awaked 


awoke 


2. ea 


a or 


with suffix n or ne 


bear (carry) 


bare or bore 


borne 


bear (bring 






forth young) 


bare or bore 


bom 


break 


brake or broke 


broken 


swear 


sware or swore 


sworn 


tear 


tare or tore 


torn 


wear 


wore 


worn 


8. a 


00 


a with suffix en 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


take 


took 


taken 


4. & 


& 


& 


hang 


hung or hanged 


hung or hanged 




« Set Sec. 146. 





Present. 


Past Ind^nite, 


Perfect PartieipU. 


5. ea or ee 




6a or e 


eaor d 


bleed 


bled 




bled 


breed 


bred 




bred 


feed 


fed 




fed 


lead 


led 




led 


meet 


met 




met 


read 


read 




read 


speed 


sped 




sped 


6. ea 




eaor a 


ea with aujffix en 


beat 


beat 




beaten 


eat 


ate 




eaten 


7. ea 




aor 


6 with suffix n or en 


cleare 


clave 


or dove 


doyen 


freeze 


froze 




frozen 


heave 


hove 






shear 


shore 


or sheared 


shorn or sheared 


speak 


spake 


or spoke 


spoken 


steal 


stole 




stolen 


weave 


wove 




woven 


8. e or ea 




Ik or 6 


6 with suffix en 


get 


gator 


got 


gotten or got 


forget 


forgat 


or forgot 


forgotten or forgot 


tread 


trode 1 


or trod 


trodden 


9. i 


i 


L 


1 with st{ffix en 


bite 


bit 




bitten or bit 


chide 


chid 




chidden or chid 


hide 


bid 




hidden or hid 


slide 


sUd 




slidden or slid 


10. i 


ioru» 


a sometimes with 








nffix en 


begin 


began 


or began 


began 


drink 


drank 


or drunk 


drunk or drunken 


ring 


rang or rung 


rung 


shrink 


shrank 


; or shrunk 


shrank or shrunken 


sink 


sank or sank 


sunk or sunken 


spring 


sprang 


; or sprun 


sprung 


stink 


stank or stunk 


stunk 


swim 


swam or swum 


swum 



The u forms are now nearly obsolete. 
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l^\ 



Preteni, 

11. i 
cling 
dig 
fling 
sling 
spin 

'Btiek 
Bting 
Btrike 
string 
swing 
win 

wring 

12. i 

sit 
spit 

13. i 
bid 

14. 1 

abide 
shine 

16. 

drive 
he 
give • 

16. i 

dri?e 

ride 

rise 

arise 

smite 

stride 

strive 

thrive 

write 

17. i 

bind 

find 

fight 

grind 

wind 



1 or I 



Poit Indnjinite. 


Perfoet PartieipU. 


A or ii 


a 


dung 


dung 


dag 


dug 


flung 


flung 


0lang or slang 


slung 


9pan or spun 


spun 


^toek 


stuck 


Btnug 


stung 


stni^ 


struck or stricken 


Strang 


strung 


swang 


swung 


won ipronouneed 


won 


a«(^wun) 




wrang 


wrung 


i 


a 


sat or sate 


. sat 


spat 


spat or spit 


ior a 


i with suffix en 


bade 


bidden 


Q or 6 


6 or 6 


abode 


abode 


shone 


shone 


a 


i with svjffixn or en 


drave or drove 


driven 


lay 


lien or lain 


gave 


given 


o 


! with 9ufi» n or en 


drove «r drave 


driven 


rode 


ridden 


rose 


risen 


arose 


arisen 


smote 


smitten 


strode 


stridden 


strove 


striven 


throve 


thriven 


wrote 


written 


ou 


ou 


bound 


bound or boun4eli 


foond 


found . 


foaght 


fought 


ground 


ground 


Woun4 


wound 



PretenL 


Pa$i Indfjiniie. 


Perfect Partieiple, 


18. ow 


ew 




own 


blow 


blew 




blown 


crow 


crew 




[crowed] 


grow 


grew 




grown 


know 


knew 




known 


throw 


threw 




thrown 


show 


[shew]* or 


showed 


shown or showed 


[%] 


flew 




[flown] 


19. a (or sounded 


& or a 




u (or tounded 


liken) 






like u) 


ran 


ran 




run 


come 


came 




come 




Unique 


Forms. 




20 become 


became 




become 


awake 


awoke 




awoke 


choose 


chose 




chosen 


draw 


drew 




drawn 


fall 


fell 




fallen 


hang 


hung 




hung 


hold 


held 




holden or held 


see 


saw 




seen 


seethe 


sod 




sodden 


shoot 


shot 




shot 


slay 


slew 




slain 


stand 


stood 




stood 



152. B. Verbs in which, besides the change of the vowel 
sound, ^ or ^ is added as a suffix in the past indefinite 
tense and the perfect participle. These verbs are some- 
times called mixed verbs, because they are ccmjuguted 
partly according to the old and partly according to the new 
formation. 



Present, 


Poet Ind^nite, 


Pcrfeet Participle, 


1. ee or ea 


§a or e + d or t 


S + d or i 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


creep 


crept 
dealt 


crept 


deal 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt or dreamed 


dreamt or dreamed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


hear 


heard 


heard 


keep 


kept 


kept 



A proTinoial form* 
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6Z 



Present. 

ec or ea 

leave 

mean 

sleep 

sweep 

weep 

2. eeoreA 

beseech 

seek 

teach 

e 

seU 
teU 

4. o or oe 
{sounded like 

00) 

lose 
shoe 

5. ing or ink 

bring 
think 

6. Unique forms. 

buy 

can 

catch 

clothe 

do 

freight 

may 

owe 

say 

shall 

will 

work 



Past Ind^nite* 

ea or S + d or t 

left 

meant 

slept 

swept 

wept 

ou or au 
{pronounced alike) 

besought 

sought 

taught 

6 + d 



sold 
told 

6 4 dor t 



lost 
shod 

ought 
brought 
thought 



bought 

could 

caught 

clad or clothed 

did 

freighted 

might 

ought 

said 

should 

would 

wrought 



Petfeet Partieipie» 

h + dort 

left 

meant 

slept 

swept 

wept 

ou or au 
{pronounced aUhe) 

besought 

sought 

taught 



6 + d 



sold 
told 



d + dort 



lost 
shod 

ought 

brought 
thought 

bought 

caught 

clad or dothed 

done 

freighted or fraught 



said 



wrought 



153. C. Verbs which have the pa4d; indefinite of l^e 
new formation, and the perfect partioiple of the old forma- 
tion. 

Pust Ind^nite, Perfect Participle, 



Present, 

[en]graYe 
lew 



h< 



[en] graved 
hewed 



[en] graven 
iemu or hewed 



H 
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Preani, 

lade 

load 

mow 

liTe 

saw 

shape 

shave 

■ 

shew 

sow 

strew 

swell 
wash 
wax 



Ptut Ind^niie. 

laded 

loaded 

mowed 

rived 

sawed 

shaped 

shaved 

shewed 

sowed 

strewed 

swelled 
washed 
waxed 



Perftet PartieipU. 

laden 

laden or loaded 

mown 

riven or rived 

sawn 

shapen or shaped 

shaven or shaved 

shewn 

sown or sowed 

strewn, strowu, or 

strewed 
swollen or swelled 
washen or washed 
waxen or waxed 



154. D. Verbs in which there is a modifioatlon of the 
final oonsonant, but not of the vowel sound. 



Present. 

bend 

build 

gild 

gird 

lend 

rend 

send 

spend 

wend 



Peut Ind^ile, 

bent 

built or bailded 

gilt or gilded 

girt or girded 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 

went or wended 



Perftet Participle* 

bent 

built or builded 

gilt or gilded 

girt or girded 

knt 

rent 

sent 

spent 

wended 



These Terbs are in reality Yerbs of the weak formation, 
which have lost their suffix. 

155. E. Verbs in which there is Ho change. 

Preeent. Pgtt Ind^ite, Perfect Participle. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

out 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 



burst 


burst 


cast 


cast 


cost 


cost 


ent 


ent 


hit 


Ut 


hurt 


hurt 


knit 


knit 


let 


let 


put 


pat 


rid 


rid 


set 


set 
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^e$ent. 


Pot/ IntUJiniU, 


Perfect Partieiple. 


shed 

shut 

slit 

split 

spread 

thrust 


shed 

shut 

slit 

split 

spread 

thrust 


shed 

shut 

slit 

split 

spread 

thrust 


166. F. 


Anomalous Verbs. 




?resmL 


Pati Jnd^nUe, 


Perfect Participle, 


am 
dare 


was 

durst or dared 


been 
dared 


hare 
make 


'went] gone 

iad (i.e., haved) had 

made (t.«., tnaked) made 



157. In the verbs lay^ say, and pai/, laid is written for 
layed, aaitLior sayed^ and paid for payed. 



ADVEEB. 

158. An adverb is a word which is used with verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to mark the ideas of time, 
place, manner, degree, cause, effect, &o., which we attach 
to an event or attribute. 

159.- Adverbs are said to modify the meanings of the 
words with which they are used. 

160. Adverbs are of two kinds : — 1. Simple Adverbs ; 
2. Belative or Conjunctive Adverbs. 

161. A simple adverb is one which does nothing more 
than modify the word with which it is used, as yesterday 
("We arrived yesterday"); now ("I hear him now"); 
hither {" He is coming hither"). 

162. A relative or &mjunetive adverb is one which not 
only modifies the meaning of some verb or adjective, but 
connects the clause in wmch it occurs with the rest of the 
sentence ; as when (" Gome when you are ready") ; whither 
(" I know not whither he has gone "). 

163. The following words are conjunctive or connective 
adverbs : When, while, where, whether, wheneCf why, wherein, 
whereby, whereon, whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, 
than, as (when it answers to so, or the demonstrative as), 
that (after so and such), and when it denotes purpose or 
eonseqttcftce. 
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164. Many adverbs refer ns back to Bomething already 
said, and therefore cause a connection in our minds between 
two sentences, just as demonstratiye pronouns do ; but they 
do this without joining the one sentence to the other as 
regards their grammatical construction. Such adverbs are 
therefore^ consequently ^ still, yet, nevertheless, hence, accordingly^ 
likewise, also, &o. 

165. Most of the relative adverbs are also n ad interro- 
gatively, as * Where do you live ?* * Whence do you come ? ' 

166. From the adverb where are formed the compounds 
elsewhere, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, which have not the 
relative force of where. 

167. Adverbs are often identical in form with adjectlyei. 
Thus : * A hard bed,' and * He hits hard,' * hard by,* * A fast 
runner,* *He runs fast;' *A quick step,* and ^'HLj 
pulse beats quicker than yours ; ' * A right action,* and * It 
passes right through.* 

168. Both simple and relative adverbs admit of being 
classified accordmg to the ideas of time, place, &c., which 
they indicate. 

1. Adverbs of Time, Kow, then, after, before, pre- 
sently, immediately, when, while, as (in such sentences 
as * As I was returning I met him.*} 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement, Here, there, 
whither, wherever, whithersoever, thence, whence, where- 
in, whereat, whereupon, within, inside, without, back- 
wards, firstly, secon<fiy, &c. 

8. Adverbs of Repetition, Once, twice, &c. 

4. Adverbs of Manner, "Well, ill, badly, how, however, 
as, that. 

To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed 
from adjectives by the suffix Ay, as, rightly, virtuously, 
badly, &c. 

6. Adverbs of Degree, Very, nearly, almost, quite, 
much, more, most, little, less, least, all, half, any, only, as, 
than, the (before comparatives.) These are only a par- 
ticular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6. Adverb of Negation, Not. 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Effect, Therefore, wherefore, 
why. 

Comparison of Adverbs, 

169. Some adverbs (like adjectives) admit of degrees of 
comparison. Thus: 'John reads ill, but Thomas reads 
worse * * * I was but little prepared for that event, but ho 
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was less prepared;' <0f all these boys, William writes 
the worst;' 'John was less cautious than I, but Thomas 
was the least cautious of the three.' 

170. Comparative and superlative adverbs are the same 
in form as the corresponding adiectives. It is only some 
adverbs of manner and degree which admit of degrees of 
comparison. Adverbs in -ly do not form degrees of com- 
parison, but may be qualified by more and most, like 
adjectives. 

PEEPOSITION. 

171. Prepositions are words placed before substantives, 
by means of which we show the relation in which things, 
and their actions and attributes, stand to other things. In 
the sentence, ' I saw a cloud in the sky,' in is a pre- 
position, and marks the relation (of place)^ in which the 
child stands to the sky. In the sentence, ' Tuesday comes 
after Monday,' after is a preposition, and shows the 
relation (of tune) in which the coming of Tuesday stands 
with respect to Monday. In ' He struck the dog on the 
head,' on is a preposition, and denotes the relation of the 
act of striking to the head. In * The cup is full of water,' 
(>/* is a preposition, and marks the relation of the attribute 
fulness to water, 

172. The principal relations which prepositions Indicate 
are those of time, place, and causality. 

173. The original use of prepositions was to express 
relations of place. Their other senses are derived from 
these. Thus with originally meant opposite^ against (G«rm. 
wider) ; from that it passed into the sense of along with 
(supplanting the old word mid) ; and so it came to imply 
the instrument of an action, the presence of the instrument 
beingnecessary totheperformanceof the action. In a similar 
way by originally denoted alongside of and came to denote an 
agent or instrument in much the same way as with. Ofia the 
same as offf and denoted removal from something. Hence 
came the partitive sense, as in < a bottie o/ wine,' and then 
the possessive sense, as in * the house of my father.' JFor 
(Uke the Latin pro) meant in front of. Prom the idea of 
standing in front of a person came that of representing, or 
taking the place of, (Compare &Kr( in Greek.) The simplest 
mode of indicating that anything is for a person is to put 
it in front of him. Hence arose another shade of meaning. 
What is essentially implied in to is motion towards some 
object, and the proximity which results therefrom. 
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174. The sabstaative whicli follows a preposition is in 
tiie objeotiye oase, and is said to be goyerned by the pre- 
position. 

175. A proposition can connect the substantive which 
follows it only with a sabstantiye, a yerb, or an adjectiye, 
since these alone stand for things and their actions and 
attributes. 

176. The following is a list of prepositions : — 



abaft 


astride 




[except] 




since 


aboTe 


at 




for 




through 


about 


athwart 




from 




throughout 


across 


atween . 




in 




till 


adown 


before 




inside 




until 


afore 


behind 




into 




to 


after 


below 




near 




unto 


against 


beneath 




next 




toward 


along 


beside 




nigh 




towards 


amid 


besides 




of 




under 


amidst 


between 




oflf 




underneath 


among 


betwixt 




on 




up 


amongst 


beyond 




opposite 




upon 


anent 


but 




o?er 




with 


around 


by 




outside 




within 


round 


down 




past 
[save] 




without 


aslant 


during 






withal 


Many of 


the above 


words are 


adverbs as well as 


prei>06ition8. 


When they 


are prepositions they always 



govern some substantive expressed or understood. 



CONJUNCTION. 

177. Words which unite other words or sentences are 
called Joining or eoiyunetive words. Conjunctive words are 
found among various parts of speech. Who is a conjunctive 
word which is a substantive. Which is a conjunctive word 
which is an adjective. Whither is a conjunctive word 
which is an adverb. 

178. Conjunctions are connective or joining words which 
are neither relative pronouns nor relative adverbs. 

Conjunctions may be divided into two classes : — 1. Co- 
ordinative Conjunctions ; 2. Subordinative conjunctions. 

179. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are those which unite 
either co-ordinate clauses, that is, clauses which stand in 
the same relation to the entire sentence, or words which 
stand in the same relation to some other word in the 
sentence. 



Thd oo-ordinatiYe oonjunctions are andy either, or, neither,, 
fMr, but. 

180. The correlatiYe oonjnnctionfl, either, or; neither, nor, 
are also termed distributive or altematlYe conjunctions. 
But is frequently termed an adversative conjunction. 

181. 2. Subordinatiye conjunctions are those which 
unite subordinate clauses to the principal clause of a sentence. 
They never couple words only. 

The Subordinatiye Conjunctions are for, since (express- 
ing a reason) ; as (in the sense of since, in such a sen- 
tence as, ' As you say eo, I must believe it*), whereas, 
because, if, whether, though, although, albeit, unless, lest, 
that (in some of its meanings), ere, 

INTERJECTION. 

182. Interjections are words which are used to express 
some emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the con- 
struction of sentences ; as, Oh ! ! Ah ! Ha ! Alas ! Fie ! 
Fshaw ! Hurrah ! Lo / Yes, Tea, Ay, No, &c. 

183. In written language interjections are usually fol- 
lowed by what is called a mark of admiration (!). The 
word interjection comes from the Latin inter, 'between,' 
toidjaeio, * I cast.' 
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GO 



•Bpjojj^ X«™F>o^ 






..A. 




o 



■"V 

i 



I 



I 
I. 



I 

r 



CO 



Q 



1 1 

g a 



rH 04 



I 



^ 



I 



I 



5 



n 



I 
? 



I 

I 



t 

r 

•a 
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SYNTAX. 



185. A sentence is a collection of words of snoh kinds, 
and arranged in such a mannQr, as to make some com- 
plete sense. 

By * making some complete sense ' is meant, that some- 
thing is said about something. 

186. It is plain, therefore, that every sentence must 
consist of two parts : Ist, that which stands for what we 
speak about ; 2nd, that which is said about that of which 
we speak. 

187. The word which stands for that about which we 
speak, is called the subject of the sentence. The subject of 
a sentence, which is a word, must not be confounded with 
the thing ihat is spoken about. 

188. That part of a sentence which consists of what is 
said about the thing spoken of is called the Predicate. 
Thus in the sentence, 'Time flies,' time is called the 
subject, and Jlies the predicate. Li the sentence, * The 
rose is red,' rose is called the subject, and is red the predi- 
cate. 

189. Whenever we speak of anything we make it a 
separate object of thought. A word that can stand for 
anything which we make a separate object of thought is 
called a substantive, 

190. It follows therefore that the subject of a sentence 
must be a substantive, or what is equivalent to a substan- 
tive. 

191. An adjective is not the name of anything. It 
does not stand for a separate object of thought. An 
adjective therefore can never be the subject of a sentence. 

192. Substantives may be arranged in the following 
classes: — 

1. Nouns. 

2. The Substantive Pronouns. 

3. The Infinitive Mood. 

4. G«runds, or Verbal Nouns. 

5. A Substantive Clause, that is, a clause, which in its 
relation to the rest of the sentence, has the force of a 
single substantive. . 

193. The onl^ part of speech by means of which we can 
make an assertion is the verb. The essential part of every 
predicate is a finite verb (».0., a verb in some of ita personal 
xorms, not the infinitiTe mood or participle). 
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194. The subject and the verb are the cardinal po&its 
of every* sentence. All other words in a sentence are 
attached directly or indirectly to one or other of these two. 
There cannot be a complete sentence without a subject and 
a verb, and a complete sentence may be formed containing 
nothing but a subject and a verb. 

195. When a sentence contains only one subject and one 
finite verb, it is said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a principal subject 
and its verb, but also other clauses which have subjects 
and verbs of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

The subject of a complex sentence may be an entire 
clause. 

196. As both the subject and the verb of a sentenoe are 
spoken of the same thing (the subject naming or denoting 
it, and the verb making some assertion respecting it), they 
must agree with each other in those points which they 
have in common, otherwise there would be a mutual con- 
tradiction. The points which they have in common are 
number and person. 

Hence the rule that ' A verb must agree with its subject 
in number and person.' The verb is said to be in the pre- 
dicative relation to its subject. 

197. The subject of a predicative v^rb is put in the 
nominative case. 

198. The verb is put in the plural number when it has 
for its subject two or more nouns in the singular coupled 
by the conjunction and ; as, * John and Thomas were Tiralk- 
ing together.' 

199. A collective noun in the singular used as the 
subject of a sentence may be followed by a verb in the 
plural number. 

200. If the subject of a sentence consists of two nouns 
or pronouns united by the conjunction and, the verb is 
put in the plural number ; but the verb must be in the 
singular if the two subjects in the singular are connected 
by or or nor, because all such sentences are contracted. 

201. When a verb has two or more subjects of different 
persons, it is put in the first person, if one of the sub- 
jects is of that person. If there is no subject of the 
first person, but one of the second person, then the verb 
must be considered as being of the second person. S.g.t 
* You and I shall never believe that.* * You and your 
brother are both wrong.' 

202. The subject and the predicate may be joined to- 
gether in different ways. We aa3>y make an assertion^ as* 
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* John ran away.' We then get an affirmative smUnee. 
We may ask a question, as, * Did John run away P ' We 
then get an interrogative sentence. Or we may express a 
command or wish, as, * Bun away.* We then get an tm- 
perative sentence. But the grammatical connection betwe^i 
the subject and the predicate is the same in alL 

203. When a verb, participle, or gerund denotes an 
action which is directed towards some object, the word 
denoting that object is called the object of the verb, par- 
ticiple, or gerund. Thus in, * The dog bites the boy,' 
boy is the object of biies. In, ' Seeing the tumult, I went 
out,' tumult is the object of seeing. In, 'Hating one's 
neighbour is forbidden by the G<>spel,' neighbour is the 
object of the gerund hating. The object of a verb is 
the word or phrase which standa for the object of the 
action described by the verb. 

204. When an mfinitive mood is used after another 
verb, it is the object of the latter. 

205. The objective relation is expressed by the gram- 
matical rule, ^at 'transitive verbs, with their imperfect 
participles and gerunds, govern nouns and pronouns in 
the objective case.' 

In complex sentences an entire clause may be in the 
objective relation to a verb, participle, or gerund. 

206. An adjective is always used to qualify some sub- 
stantive expressed or understood. 

If an adjective is joined directly to a substantive, it is 
said to be in the attributive relation to the substantive, 
as, ' This black cat.' ' A virtuous woman.' ' A horseman, 
covered with dust, rode past.' If the adjective is joined to 
the substantive by means of any part of the verb be, or of 
such verbs as become j be called, seem, &c., it is said to be in 
the predicative relation to the substantive. 

207. A noun or pronoun may also be used in this way 
in the predicative relation to another noun or pronoun, as, 

* He is my father.' * I am he.* * That man is my unde.' 
The verbs be, become, &c., take the same case after them aa 
before them. 

208. A noun may be used in the attributive relation to 
another noun or to a pronoun. It is then said to be in 
apposition to that noun or pronoun. As, ' William the 
Conqueror became king.' *We saw Tom's sister Lucy* 

' * He does not fear the lion, the king of beasts.' 

209. An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech ex- 
cept a substantive. An adjective cannot be the snbjert or 
object of a verb, or be governed by a preposition. 
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210. When an adjectiTeor noun is attached attribatiyel7 
to a substantive, it is called an attributive a^'tmet of the 
substantive. 

211. An attributive adjunct may also consist of a noun 
or pronoun in the possessive case, as, ' John's book,' 
* My father^ 8 house ; ' of li, substantive preceded by a pre- 
position, as, * The inventor of this maehiney * The trees in 
the garden^ * A time to weep ' {i.e., * A time for toeep^ 
*^ff) i or of an adjective clause, that is, a clause which, in 
its relation to the substantive, has the force of an adjec- 
tive, as, * I know the man who wrote this book.* 

212. Pronouns must agree in gender, number, and per- 
son, with the nouns for which they stand, or to which they 
relate. N.B. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is 
sometimes omitted: as, 'Who steals my purse, steals 
trash.' * The Son quickeneth whom he wiU.* Also, the 
antecedent of a relative is sometimes disguised in the form 
of a possessive adjective pronoun; as, ' Whose is the 
crime, the scandal too be theirs.* This must not be con- 
founded with the cases in which a substantive pronoun in 
the possessive case is the antecedent; as, 'His praise is 
lost who stays at home.' 

213. The relative does not agree with its antecedent in 
case. It has its own independent construction in its own 
clause. Even when its case is the same as that of the 
antecedent, it is not because it agrees with it (in the gram- 
matical sense of that term). 

214. Adverbs are properly used to qualify the meaning 
of verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. In such phrases as, 
*The house here^ *The church yonder,* an adverb is 
used in what seems to be an attributive relation to a noun. 
This is because a word or phrase denoting being has to be 
supplied in sense ; ' The house here, means, * The house 
existing here,' or, * which is here.' 

215. An adverb attached to another word is called an 
adverbial adjunct to that word. 

216. Besides simple adverbs, we may have the following 
sorts of adverbial adjuncts : — 

1. A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, *I 
heard of his arrival ; ' * He killed the man with a sword.* 
The gerundial infinitive (§ 115) is included in this class 
of adverbial adjuncts ; as, * We eat to live ; ' * I am sorry 
to hear you say so* 

2. A phrase consisting of a noun with some attribu- 
tive adjunct attached to it, as, <He arrived last night ;' 
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« Wb see him wery day ;* * We oonvened tiU th$ umy ; * 
* They were walking hand in hand,* 

3. A substantive in the objective case forming the in- 
direct object of a verb, for which in old English the 
dative case was used, the sense of which may often be more 
folly expressed by to or for, as, ' Give me (t.tf.> to me) the 
book ; ' * I will sing you (».*., for you^ a song/ This kind 
of adjunct often comes after adjectives ; as, ' He is like 
my brother,* 

4. A substantive used with a passive verb, to define or 
limit the action, as, ' He was taught hie lesson ; * ' He 
was promised a new coat ; * ' He was paid hie bill.* 

5. A substantive with an attributive adjunct, used ab* 
Bolutely (like the Latin Ablative Absolute), as, * The sun 
having risen, we commenced our journey ; * * The leader 
having fallen, the troops were soon dispersed.' 

6. All Adverbial Clause, i.e., a clause which, in its 
relation to some word in the sentence, has the same sort 
of force as a simple adverb, as, ' When you have Jiniehed 
your work, you may go and play ',* * If you do that, you 
will be punished.' 

217. The noun or pronoun which follows a preposition is 
put in the objective case, as, * Gome toith me/ *1 gfave that 
to him* When relative or interrogative pronouns are used, 
the preposition is often thrown to the end of the sentence, 
as, ' Whom were you writing to?* * That is the man whom 
I spok e of . * 

218. When a verb is used in the infinitive for substan- 
tive) . mood, the only prepositions used before it are to and 
but. After any other preposition, the gerund in -ing must 
be used. 

219. Conjunctions are used to join together single words, 
phrases, or sentences. Co-ordinative conjunctions must join 
words or clauses which stand in the same relation to the 
other parts of the sentence. 



A.NALYSIS OF SENTENCES.* 

220. By the Analysis of a sentence, is meant the separa- 
tion of the sentence into its component elements, and the 

* In 'what follows only the most simple and elementary kind of 
analysis is attempted. For a more complete investigation of thft 
sabject the learner is referred to the author's larger gramme 
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exhibition of the mode in which these elements are mlAted 
to each other. 

221. A simple sentence is one which contains onlj one 
sabjeot and one finite verb. 

222. A Complex Sentence is one which, besides the prin- 
cipal subject and predicate, contains subordinate dauses 
wnich have subjects and predicates of their own. 

223. A Compound sentence consists of two or more prin- 
cipal sentences united b7 a co-ordinatiye conjunction. 

Simple Sentences. 

224. The subject of a sentence maybe simple, compounc^ 
or complex. 

225. The subject of a sentence is simple when it oonsifltt 
of a noun or pronoun, a gerund, or a verb in the infinitive 
(or substantive) mood ; as, ' / love truth; ' * Men are mortal;' 

• Seeing is believing ; ' * To err la human.' 

226. The subject of a sentence is compound when it con- 
sists of two or more substantives coupled together by the 
conjunction and; as, ' Caesar and Pompej were rivals. 

227. The subject of a sentence is complex when it oonsistt 
of a substantive clause, or of a phrase oi^ quotation ; as» 

* That he said so, is certain ; ' ' '' England expects ever/ 
man to do his^ duty,*' was Nelson's signal.' 

228. Tlie subject of a sentence is said to be enlarged 
when it has any attributive adjunct attached to it, as» 
' This tree is dead ;' ' The man told a lie;' ' Good men love 
virtue;' ^Edward the Black Frince did not succeed his 
father;' *J'ohn*s coat is torn;' * The defenders of the dtp 
were slain ;' * Th< brave old man died maintaining his inno- 
cence ;' * The general^ having reviewed his troops^ advanced 
to meet the enemy.* If the subject is a verb in the infini- 
tive mood, or a gerund, it may be enlarged by objective or 
adverbial adjuncts; as, 'To rise early is healthful;' 'To 
love one's enemies is a Christian's duty;* 'Flaying with 
fire is dangerous.' 

229. The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence 
is to separate the grammatical subject with its adjuncts 
from the predicate-verb with whatever is attached to it. 
The grammatical subject with its attributive adjuncts 
forms the logical^ subject of the sentence; the preoicate 
verb, with all that is attached to it, forms the logical * pre- 
dicate of the sentence. 



*^ In grammar, the terms sulked and predieate are used in a 
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e? 



£xampk9. 



(Qrammatical Subject with Attri- 
hutive Adijv.fuU.) 



Our messenger 



We 



The YiUage preacher's mo- 
dest mansion 



The wretched prisoner, 
oyerwhehued hj his mis- 
foztunes, 



Logical Predicate. 

(Predicate- Verb, tdth Objedivt 

and Adverbial Adjuncts.) 



has not jet arrived. 



will carry all our property 
with us. 



rose there. 



A bird in the hand 



was on the point of put- 
ting aiA end to his ex- 
istence. 



is worth two in the bush. 



230. The following example illustrates the separation of 
the logical subject into the grammatical subject and its 
attributive adjuncts : — 

* The soldiers of the tenth legion, wearied bj their long 
march, and exhausted from want of food, were unable to 
resist the onset of the enemy.' 



Logical Subject, 



.r 



-^>*. 



QrarwiMiiieal 
Su^L 



Soldiers 



Attributive Adjuncte of 
Subject. 



1. The 

2. of the tenth legion 
8. wearied by meir 

long march 
4. exhausted from 
want of food 



Logical Predicate, 



were unable to re- 
sist the onset of 
the enemy. 



more refitrioted sense than in Logic. In Logic, the subject of a 
proposition is the entire description of that which is spoken of; the 
prediceUe is ail that is employed to represent the idea which is con- 
nected with the snbject. Thns, in * This hoy's father gave him 
a book,* the snbject is 'this boy's father;' the predicate is 
'gave him a book.' But in grammar, the single noun fatl^r is 
ealled the snbject, and gave the predicate, the words connected 
with father and gaoe being treated as enlargements of the sub* 
ject and predicate. 



«8 
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281. In the following examples the logical predioate ia 
separated into its component parts ;*— 







logical ButjeeU 


PredietUt Ftrb, 


with A<fjuneU. 


Adm^ialAd- 
juncU. 


The sight of dis- 
tress 


* 


a benevolent 
mind 


1. always 

2. with com- 

passion. 


We 


wiUbend 


our course 


1. thither 

2. from off 
the toss- 
ing of 
these fiery 
wayes. 



232. In the following example both the subject and the 
object of the verb are 8^>arated from the at&ibntlve ad- 
juncts which are attachea to them : — 

' The monmfnl tidings of l^e death of his son filled tlie 
proud heart of the old man with the keenest anguish.' 





Attributive 






AttribuHvi 


AdverMal 


8ub^. 


AdjuneU of 


PredieaU. 


Object. 


Adtfmtett 


Ad^vncU </ 




Subject. 






itfObjeel. 


iVwNeote. 


tidings 


1. The 


fiUed 


heart 


1. the 


with the 




2. mourn- 






2. proud 


keenest 




ful 








anguish. 




3. of the 






8. of the 






death of 






old man 






hiR son 








. 



233. Many verbs do not make complete sense by them- 
selves, but require some other word to be used with them 
to make the sense complete. Of this kind are the intransi- 
tive verbs be^ beeome, grow, seem^ can, doy shall^ vnU, &o.y and 
such transitive verbs as make, call, deem, think. To say» 
<The horse is/ 'The light becomes/ <I can,' or 'I think 
the man,' makes no sense. It is requisite to use some other 
word or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or a verb in 
the infinitive) with the verb; as, ^The horse ie black;* * The 
light becomes dim;' 'I can Sprite;* ^WiUiarn the Norman 
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became King of England;^ 'I thinh the man insane;* 'It 
made the man mad;* 'He woe made king,* Verbs of this 
kind are called Verbs of Incomplete Predication^ and the 
words used with them to make the predication complete 
may be called the Complement of the Fredieate. 

234. If the complement form a part of what is said of 
the sabject, it is a subjective complement ; if it denotes part 
of the effect produced upon the object of the action, it is 
an objective complement \ if it is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, it is called an Infinitive Complement, 

236. A predicate is complex when it consists of a verb of 
incomplete predication and its complement. 

236. The following examples show how a complex predi- 
cate may be separated into its components : — 

' That hero was called the saviour of his country.' 



Subject, with 


Fredieate. 


Adverbial Adjuncts of 
Fredieate. 


Adjunett, 


Verb 
of Jneomfjlete 
Predicatimi. 


Subketive 
OompLemmL 


Adverbial 
Adjunct of 
Verb, 


Adverbial 
Adjunct of 
OompUment. 


Th&thesFO 


was called 

• 


the 
saviour 
of his 
country 


deservedly 





'This misfortune will certainly make the poor man 
miserable for life.' 



BuJl^ect 

with 

Adjuncts, 


FrtdieaU. 


Ol^eet 

with 

Adtjumcts. 


Adverbial AdhmeU 
ef Fredtcate. 


Verhitf 

Incomplete 

Fredtoor 

tion. 


Objective 

CompU- 

ment. 


AdjWMt 

of Ferb. 


Adjunct 
of Com- 
plement, 


This 
mifl- 
for- 
tune 


will 
make 


misera- 
able 


the 
poor 
man 


cer- 
tainly 


for life 
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* My brother can speak French fluently/ 





Predicale. 


Object. 




Subject 

with 

AdjuncU. 


Vtrhof 
Incomplete 
Predica- 
tion. 


Infinitive 
Complement 
of Predi- 
cate. 


Adverbial Adju%ct» 
<Hf Pi'edicale. 


My 
brother 


can 


speak 


French 


fluently 



Complex Sentenoes. 

237. Thf^ subordinate clauses which may enter into the 
construction of a complex sentence are of three kinds ; — 
1. Substantive Glauses (§ 192) ; 2. Adjective Clauses 
(§ 211) ; 3. Adverbial Clauses (§ 216). 

238. A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the 
principal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other 
substantive, or be governed by a preposition. 

239. Substantive dauses usually begin either with the 
conjunction that, or with an interrogative word. The con- 
junction that, however, is frequently understood; as *I 
saw he was tired.* 

240. An Adjective Clause is one w^ich, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 
stands in the attributive relation to a substantive, and is 
attached to the word which it qualifles by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun, or a relative adverb which is equivalent to a 
relative pronoun preceded by a preposition. Thus, in the 
sentence, * Look at the exercise which I have written,* the 
clause * which I have written * qualifies the noun exercise. 
In the sentence, ' That is the house where I dwell,' tiie 
clause where I dwell qualifies the noun house, where being 
equivalent to in which. 

241. An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It 
stands in the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, op 
another adverb. Thus, in the sentence, * He was writing 
H. letter when I arrived,* the clause- * when I arrived' indi- 



» 
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•ates the tiine at which the action expressed bj the ver' 
teas writing took place. The clanse *when I arrived* ia 
therefore in the adverbial relation to the verb 1009 toriting. 

Examples. 

242. * The unfortunate man had just heard that he had 
lost all his property.' 

Subject ' man ' 

Attributive A^unete ^f Subject [ ^; 1 *^„*^rtunate ' 

Predicate * had heard ' 

Object (8,Artantiv, Clau.e) { ' ^^Xpmr '*"* "" *"" 

Adverbial Adjunct 0/ Predicate * joai ' 

Analytie of Subetantive Clauee, 

Subject 'he* 

Predicate * had lost ' 

Object * property ' 

Attributive Adjunete cif Object ( 2 • Ws * 

243. * The book which you lent me is very interesting.' 

Subject, * book ' 

(\, 'the' 

Attributive Adjunete of Subject J 2. {Adjective Clauee) 

l * which you lent me ' 

Predicate ( ^^^ °f I^c*>^pl^^* ^^^^eation 'is* 

I Complement of Predicate * interesting* 

Adverbial Adjunct of Complement * very ' 

Analyeie of Adjective Clawe, 

Subject ' yon ' 

Predicate • lent' 

Object 'which' 

Adverbial Adjunct ef Predicate *(to) me ' 

244. ' We went out to play when we had finished our 
task.' 

Subject 'We* 

Predicate ' went' 

/I. *out' 
1 2. * to play' 

Adverbial Adjunet$ of Ptedioaie (3. {Adverbial Clatue) 

( * when we had finished 
^ oar task ' 



• 
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Analysis of Adverbial Clause^ 

S^lfjtet 'we* 

Predicate 'had finished ' 

Object 'task* 

Atlribtitive Adjunct cf Object ' our ' 

Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate ' when * 

245. The tliorongh analysis of a sentence is to be con- 
ducted in the following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence, which may 
consist (1) of a single substantive, or (2) of two or more 
substantives united bj co-ordinative conjunctions, or 
(3) of an infinitive mood, or (4) of a q^xOtation, or (5) of 
a subordinate substantive clause. 

ii. Set down the attributive adjuncts of the subject. 
These may consist (1) of an adjective or participle (with 
or without adjuncts of their own), or (2^ of a noun, an 
infinitive mood, or a substantive clause in apposition to 
the subject, or (3) of a substantive (noun or pronoun) in 
the possessive case, or (4) of a substantive preceded by a 
preposition (including under this head an infinitive 
mood preceded by to), or (5) of an adjective clause. 

iii. Set down the predicate- veA. If the verb is one of 
incomplete predication, set down the complement of the 
predicate, and indicate that the verb and its complement 
make up the entire predicate. 

iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the 
object of the verb. The object of a verb admits of the 
same varieties as the subject. If the predicate be a verb 
of incomplete predication, followed by an infinitive 
mood, set down the object of the dependent infinitive. 

v. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses, 
which are in the attributive relation to the object of the 
predicate, or to the object of the complement of the pre- 
dicate, if the latter be a verb in the infinitive mood. 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses 
which are in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or 
the complement of the predicate. These adverbial ad- 
juncts may consist (1) of an adverb ; or (2) of a substan- 
tive (or verb in the infinitive mood) preceded by a 
preposition ; or (3) of a noun qualified by an attributive 
word ; or (4) of a substantive (noun or pronoun) in the 
objective case, before which to or for may be under- 
stood ; or (5) of a nominative absolute ; or (6) of an 
■ adverbial dauae. 
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246. The component elements of the sentence may be 
specified and arranged either in the mode ju8t illustrated 
or bj means of a tabular form (such as tiiose employed 
§§ 230 — 236), where the ordinary component elements of 
a sentence are enumerated in a prepared heading. 



PAESINa. 

247. The preceding system of analysis still leaves us 
with groups of woi^ in many cases, into the mutual 
relations of which it does not enter. When a minute 
account of each word of a sentence is given, including 
not only its syntactical relation to other words, but also 
its etymological inflections and accidents, the process is 
termed parsing. Two or three examples will show the 
mode in which it should be performed better than any 
system of rules. 

248. * I told him that I did not know who had taken the 
red book that lay on the table.' 

J. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, sing^olar num- 
ber, in the nominative case, because it is the 
subject of the verb told, 

told, — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, indicative 
mood, past indefinite tense, first person, singular 
number; in the predicative relation to /, with 
which it agrees in number and person. 

him, — ^Personal pronoun of the third person and the 
masculine gendier; in the sing^ar number and 
objective case, standing in the adverbial relation 
to the vQrb told, of which it is the indirect object. 

that, — Subordinative conjimction, connecting the sub- 
stantive clause, * / did not know — table,' with the 
verb told, ^ 

J. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singu- 
lar number and nominative case : subject of the 
verb did, 

did, — Auxiliary verb, in the active voice, indicative 
mood, past indefinite tense, first person singular ; 
in the predicative relation to /, with which it 
agrees in number and person. 

not, — Adverb of negation, modifying the verb did, 

know, — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, infinitive 
mood, imperfect tense; depending on the verb 
did. 
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ufho, — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number, 
third person, and nominatiye case, bein^ the sub- 
jeot of the yerb had taken. 

had taken. — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, in- 
dicative mood, past perfect tense, third person, 
sing^ar number; in the predicative relation to 
the pronoun who, with which it agrees in num- 
ber and person. 

the. — Definite article, in the attributive relation to 
book. 

red. — Qualitative adjective, in the positive degree of 
comparison; in the attributive relation to the 
noun book. 

book.-— Comnxoji. noun, of the neuter gander; in the 
sing^ular number and objective case, standing in 
the objective relation to the verb had taken. 

that. — Relative pronoun, of the neuter gander, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with its 
antecedent book, and in the nominative case be- 
cause it is the subject of the verb lay. 

lay. — Intransitive verb, in the active voice, indica- 
tive mood, past indefinite tense, third person, 
sing^ular number; in the predicative relation to 
that, with which it agrees in number and person. 

on. — Preposition governing the noun table. 

the. — Definitive article, in the attributive relation to 
the noun table. 

table. — Common noun, of the neuter gender; in the 
singular number, objective case, governed hj the 
preposition on. 

249. ' I will not let jou in, unless you tell me who you 
are.' 

/. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the sin- 
gidar number and nominative case ; subject of the 
verb will let. 

will let. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, indica- 
tive mood, future indefinite tense, singular number 
and first person, having for its subject /, with 
which it agprees in number and person. 

not. — Adverb of negation, modifying the verb will let. 

you. — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the 
plural number, and in the objective case, because 
it isj^e object of the verb will let. 

w».~Adverb, qualifying the verb will let. 
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unleat. — Saljoidinaldye conjunction, joining the clause 
1/ou tell are to the yerb will let 

you, — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the 
plural number, and in the nominative case, be- 
cause it is the subject of the verb tell, 

tell, — ^Transitive verb, in the active voice, subjunctive 
mood, present indefinite tense, plural number, 
and second person, in the predicative relation to 
you, with wMch it agrees in number and person. 

tne. — ^Personal pronoun of the first person, in the sin- 
gular number and objective case, gfovemed by the 
verb tell, 

who, — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number 
and nominative case, being in the predicative rela- 
tion to the word you (or because ^e verb be takes 
the same case after it as before it). 

you, — ^Personal pronoun of the second person, in the 
plural number and in the nominative case; being 
the subject of the verb are. 

are, — Neuter (or intransitive) verb, in the indicative 
mood, present indefinite tense, plural number, and 
second person ; in the predieatiye relation to you, 
with which it ag^es in number and person. 



EXERCISES. 
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The numbers placed at the eommeneement of the exercises 
are those of the paragraphs in the Oramntar to which they 
relate, 

EXERCISES ON THE NOUN. 

31. Write out the following list of nouns, and draw one 
line under the common nouns, and two lines under the 
proper nouns : — 

Boy, John, school, desk, Caesar, mob, girl, Jane, class, army, 
general, Paris, William, Ood, gods, angel, ball, cricket, bi^atelle, 
arrow, archery, archer, Robin Hood, horse, France, king, George, 
splendour, soldiers, Sussex, book, poet, Milton, bat, Alexander, 
baker. 

Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the common nouns, and two lines under the proper 
nouns: — 

John is a lazy boy, he does not like schooL My brother has a 
horse called Dobbin. My pony is named Peggy. He sailed in 
the Agiitcourt, The Royal George sank in deep water. Lie down, 
Fido. March is a cold month. John arrived in London last 
Monday. Snowdon is the highest mountain in Wales. The 
rubber was shot by his companion. The traveller ascended 
Helvellyn. Has Wilham's brother ever been in France ? 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
animals. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
things which we eat. 

Write down ten common n(»uns which are the names of 
things in the school-room. 

"mite down ten common nouns which are names of 
things that you play with. 
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Write down ten common noums whioih are the names of 
flowers. 

Write down edz proper noons which ax« the namea of 
riyers. 

Wiite down ten proper nonns which are the namee ot 
boys or girls. 

Write down the names of the days of the wedc 

Write down six proper nouns which are tha names of 
dogs. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
towns. 

Write down the abstract nouns which correspond to the 
following adjectiyes : — 

Pure, simple, good, bad, worthy, splendid, just, meek, tem- 
perate, large, wide, broad, slow, quick, red, biae, sour, sharp, 
sweet, distant, near, soft, able, innocent, durable, brilliant, 
merry, brief, white, cheerful, able, humble, popular, obstinate, 
wicked, holy, pious, rude, black, rough, happy, poor, sad, infirm, 
fruik, joYial, bitter, taciturn, silent, fond, wise, prudsnt, absent, 
abundant, useftiL 

Write down the adjectiyes which correspond to (he fol- 
lowing abstract nouns : — 

Nobility, stupidity, fickleness, suppleness, hei|^ depth, 
acidity, dependence, sleepiness, greenness, rigidity, ductility, 
sonority, infirmity, patience, condescension, prosperity, wisdom, 
elegance, uprightness, mortality, strength, blesMdness, ▼alour, 
magnanimity, elevation, depression, candour, cleverness, durabi* 
lity, hardness, insipidity, heroism, subtlety, ability, munificence, 
monstrosity, legibility, grandeur, width, breadUi, weakness, 
senility. 

31. Write out the following nouns, and draw one line 
under the abstract nouns, and two lines under the noons of 
multitude : — 

Herd, blackness, health, dog, mob, goodness, purity, eity, cat, 
mouse, multitude, church, beauty, coach, fiock, drove, holiness, 
stable, team, plough, happiness, dunce, hundred, thousand, 
crowd, duck, foolishuess. 

34, 35. Write down in one column all the masculine 
nouns in the following list; in another column all the 
feminine nouns ; in a third column all the neuter nouns ; 
and in a fourth column all the nouns of common gender :— 

Cow, horse, dog, man, girl, ship, house, Robert, Jane, Londoq, 
Thamefi, goose, hen, cock, bird, sheep, pig, boar, fox, uncle, 
nephew, John, vixen, lass, oz, form, desk, tree, servant, footman, 
maid, boy, nursemaid, baby, slate, gander, elephant, tiger, lioness^ 
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Maria, France, NaiK>leon, eart, infant, brother, lady, pen, lord, 
kinfi^, sovereign, queen, ruler, judge, author, cousin, aisier, 
mother, aunt, box, speaker, William. 

Write down ten other nouns of the mascnlino gender. 

Write down ten other nouns of the feminine gender. 

Write down ten nouns of common gender. 

36, 37. Write out the following nouns, and draw a lin« 
under those which are in the singular number, and two 
lines under those in the plural : — 

Boy, man, pennies, sugar, strap, hens, shoes, fbx, ewes, geese, 
men, hens, tigress, ladies, wren, dose, hose, clothes, feet, tooth, 
ox, vixen, oxen, fish, children, a sheep, three deer, steer, tax, 
boxes, sorceress, deacons, deaconess, cheese, valleys, trees, lees, 
grease, rice, dice, lice, cows, mouse, cruise, crews. 

Write down ten other nouns in the singular number and 
ten in the plural number. 
Write down the plurals of 

Book, sheaf, chimney, enemy, valley, duty, osprey, calf, echo, 
cargo, sky, crutch, church, dray, ray, day, city, army, loaf, wife, 
journey, beauty, way, leaf, grove, stu^ coach, gas, staff, puff, scarf, 
life, speech, mistress, horse, pony, ass, wharf, hoof, man, box, 
grotto, bunch, tooth, foot, trick, marquis, hero, brother, colloquy, 
thief, marble, fancy, goose, deer, sheep, nefpro, arch, toy, blemish, 
princess, torch, hidf, fancy, buoy, envoy, convoy, victory. 

40, 188. Put some yerb or other to each of the following 
nouns, so as to make a sentence : — 

Grass. John. Trees. Cows. Men. Dogs. Stars. Tlia 
■un. The moon. Horses. Mary. My father. The thunder. 
Rivers. Flowers. Mice. Birds. Monkeys. The cat. Boys. 
The sea. Bain. Lightning. Gold. Ducks. Geese. 

Supply some subject or other to each of the following 
verbs, taking care to observe whether it ought to be sin- 
gular or plural : — 

Shine. Chatter. Plays. Sings. Boar. Scratches. FaUs. 
Work. Dawns. Howl. Shrieks. Buns. Fly. Disappear. 
Arrived. Sank. Floats. Squeaks. Scream. Dance. GUtters. 
Growls. Bises. Sets. Appear. Vanish. 

40, 44. In the following sentences point out first the 
neuns and pronouns which are the subjects of verbs, and 
then those which are the objects of verbs: — 

I love John. John loves me. The boy likes play. Play tires 
the child. The children are lired with playing. The dog barks. 
We see a house. The men pulled down the house. The house 
was palled down. Shot the door. The door was shut. King 
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ihe bell. I fear him. He fears him. He is feared by us. 
The (loga are howling. Silver and gold have \ none. He struck 
me. I hear a bird singing. Who strnek John ? Why did you 
go away ? When were yon there ? The boys are in the garden. 
He struck me with a stone. They come frum London. We live 
at York. He ran against a post. How do you do ? Tell mo 
who did this. When will you come ? We will come to«morrow. 
The horse kicked the groom. Did the horse kick you ? The 
groom kicked the horse. Did the dog bite you? They are 
foolish. We scolded them. Who does not admire beauty ? Let 
me go. Tom learns lessons. The dogs bark. Geese eat grasB. 
The master speaks. The horse gallops. How many apples haye 
you? Which coat will you wear? When will you visit us? 
What nonsense you talk ! How much time the boys waste ! How 
many hares did you shoot? Who shot the pigeon ? Who told 
the story? Does a brave man fear death V The rat*catcber 
caught ten rats. 

44. In the following examples put in an object where it 
is necessary to make the sense more complete : — 

The boy hates. Men pray. The parson preaches. Harj 
wrote. The fowler caught. The dog howled. The dog bit. 
The horse neighs. The horses carry. We admire. You desire: 
They are singing. He threw. The guests have departed. The 
lions devoured. The lion roars. Sparrows eat. Birds twitter. 
John built. Mary died. Rain fell. The lightning struck. 
Clouds covered. The clouds disperse. The sun warms. The 
sun shines. Bakers make. Grocers sell. 

Make ten sentences containing a subject, a transitive 
rerb, and an object. 

45. Write out the declension of the following nouns : — 

Brother. Horse. Goose. Queen. Lady. King. Man* 
Envoy. Negro. Ass. Woman. Prince. Lacquey. Tiger* 
Tigress. Ox. Deacon. Deaconess. Osprey. Deer. Sheep* 
Wolf. Pony. Donkey. Fox. Shoe. Wife. Baby. Day. Thief. 
Child. Chief. Calf. Body. Brother. 

42, 45. Writd out the following sentences, and draw 
one line under the nouns which are in the possessiye sin- 
gular and two lines under those which are the possessive 
plural ; also point out the nouns to which those in the 
possessive case are attached : — 

He admires the lady's beauty. He saw the qneen's courtiers. 
They live in kings' courts. The king's palace is large. The lady's 
robe waa torn. I saw some ladies in the ro^m The ladies' 
dresses were handsome. The boys' exercises are badly written. 
I saw the boys at play. The boy's father has arrived. She made 
the women's dresses. Where is my wife's purse ? The men alew 
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their wives. The men heard of their wives' danger. Call th« 
girls in. Give me the ^Is' books. Hold the horse's head. The 
horses are drinking water. The horses' hoofs are hard. He is 
paring the horses' hoofs. He stole John's sister's book. John 
stole his sister's books. The men's wages are dne. Hy iiather's 
house is lai^^e. I saw John's brothers. He ran away from his 
father's house. The dog's ears were cropped. The dogs' bark- 
ing was heard. The boys accompanied their fothers home. The 
boy left his father's home. My brothers are playing in uncle's 
garden. His uncles have a lu^e garden. The kittens are in 
Hsit's lap. The boy pulled the kitten's tail. Hen's eggs are 
white. Cheese is made from cows' milk. The girls' lessons are 
hard. My cousins' visit was short. Birds' nests are curious. 
Bats' tails are long. The cruel boy cut off the mice's tails. The 
bakers' shops were shut. 

In the following sentences insert a possessive esse where 
there is a blank : — 

The boys tore frocks. Tailors make — clothes. I 

found ' balL We bought this at shop. Weasels 

suck — eggs. The cushion is stuffed with feathers. 

We heard — voices. Show me ' letter. Where did 

you buy these — — tools? cries were heard. Who 

found — — parasol? This shoemaker makes — — boots. 

Who heard lessons? Johnnie broke playthings. 

Mary tore — — book. 

45. Write down the possessive case, singolar and plural, 
of the following nouns : — 

Ox. Calf. Man. Brother. Child. Eagle. Lady. Boy. Baby. 
Goose. King. Donkey. Deaconess. Sheep. Deer. Fox. 

44. Write out the following sentences, and draw one 
line under the nouns which are the direct objects of verbs, 
and two lines under those which are datives or indirect 
objects : — 

Give Mary an apple. He gave the dog a bone. He gave the 
dog to his cousin. My father sent John to school. My uncle 
sent John a cake. The policeman took the man to prison. The 
kind woman took the poor man a loaf. Mary fetched the beer. 
Fetch your mother a chair. John fetched Tom a slap on the head. 
He brought the runaway home again. My father brought my 
brother a watch from town. Pour the water into the basin. Pour 
vour cousin out a glass of wine. He wrote his father a long 
letter. Sir Walter Scott wrote *Marmibn.' He handed the 
lady to her carriage. Hand that gentleman a glass. 

49. Write down separately the qualitative, quantitative, 
and determinative adjectives in the following list : — 

Long, short, many, more, some, this, white, brown, alluring^ 
two, second, ten, tenth, first, one, each, mine, thine, none, all, few 
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mucl), other, black, which, the, great, lovely, fierce, little, sleepy, 
wicked, just, happy, what, an, blue, large, every, twenty, last, 
either, common, that, those, yours, small, brave, tried, flying, 
dead, living, written, sour, these. 

49. Insert a qualitattye adjectiye in each of the following 
sentences : — 

I saw a horse. Give me some pears. He is a 

man. boys will be punished. Look at that crow. He 

wears a hat. What a picture! They wear clothes. 

A man would not act thus. He suffers from a tooth. 

Mr. Jones is a physician. We had a — — game. 

49. Insert a quantitative adjective in each of the follow- 
ing sentences : — 

Give me shillings. I shall have pleasure. boys 

learn fast. We have not rich friends. He has had 

experience. John has made ■■-■ mistakes than Henry. They 

played the morning. The patient slept night. Have 

you money? Give me sugar. He loses his 

time in play. He has only eye. He grasped me with — — 

hands. 

49. Insert a demonstrative adjective in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences :»- 

Hand me glass. Do you see books ? hand 

will you have ? book did you send for? We will try ■. 

path. He has friends besides me. I admire picture. 

Can you tell me time ? Who is the boy in the class ? 

wine do you like best ? 

49. Classify the adjectives in the following sentences, 
and point out what noun each qualifies : — 

Give me two shillings. He rides a black horse. Wise men 
never waste time. Twenty men were killed. He heard of the 
poor man's death. The fine ladies* dresses are torn. The ^adies' 
fine dresses are torn. He cropped the black horse's tail. The 
brown horse has a black tail. That man has two horses. Every 
man has two ears and one mouth. They travelled the whole day* 
Several carriages have passed this house. Take another seat. 
All men admire generous actions. No man likes pain. Which 
dish do you prefer ? What books have you read ? We have read 
these books. Do not tell such lies. Such conduct deserves 
punishment. He succeeded the first time. Each man received 
the same sum. Much precious time was lost. Many brave men 
were killed. That sentence is on the second page of the third 
volume. What nonsense you talk. 

Make ten sentences containing a qualitative adjective, 
ten containing a quantitative adjective, and ten containing 
a demonstrative adjective. 

o 
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32 — 39. Write down the comparative and superlatiye 
degrees of the following adjectives, or their substitates : — 

Large, great, hi^h, fierce, lovely, full, tame, rich, happy, hand> 
some, common, merry, near, gay, cold, boly, healthy, bright, cold, 
big, red, rich, monstrous, winsome, snd, mad, beautiful, fresh, 
dull, hearty, quarrelsome, blithe, splendid, clever, idle, gentle. 

Write down the positive degree of the following ad- 
jectives : — 

Prettier, rudest, sweetest, jnstest, gentler, finest, steeper, 
tenderer, worst, slenderest, duller, sweetest, gentlest, wittier, 
slower, tidiest, wealthier, handsomest, sprightlier, mightiest, nasti* 
est, rudest, brightest, crudest, better. 

170. In the following sentences point out whether the 
adjective is in the attributive or in the predicative relation 
to the noun which it qualifies, paying particular attention 
to the cases in which the noun is not expressed : — 

There is a white cow. He gave me ten apples. The apples 
are ripe. Which boy is the cleverest ? They seem happy. He 
feels Ul. Idle boys must be punished. The tallest boys are not 
always the strongest. He has many kind friends. The days are 
short. The nights are longest in winter. It is hottest in 
summer. We have the coldest weather in winter. My cousin is 
named Jane. A man riding at full gallop has passed the house. 
The soldiers, wearied with the march, halted. The soldiers are 
weary. Who gave you that pretty book ? It is the prettiest I ever 
saw. What news is there? The reports are alarming. The 
man spread an alarming report. These mistakes are vezatiouH. 
The sleeping lion was aroused by the fierce dogs. The lion, sleep- 
ing in his den, was aroused. I saw the boys sleeping. The hoys 
are sleepy. Those pears are the ripest Those pears are ripe. 
When will the com be ripe ? Which is the way ? Which wine is 
the best ? The first volume is the best The second volume is 
tedious. What time 1 am afraid I will trust in thee. 
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65 — 69. Suppose John to be speaking to Thomas, what 
pronouns should be substituted for nouns in the following 
sentences : — 

John saw Thomas in the garden. John's father has come home. 
Has Thomas's brother arrived ? Thomas must help John. John's 
pony is lame. Thomas's book is on the table. Thomas's brother 
is older than John's. John has had John's dinner. Has Thomas 
had Thomas's dinner? John will lend Thomas John's knife. 
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Will Thomas give John Tiioraas's stick ? Is Thomas's father at 
home ? John's father has bought Thomas's uncle's house. John's 
brother i^ ill. John is going to fetch the doctor. 

69. Suppose John is speaking to Thomas, for what nouns 
are the pronouns used in the following sentenoes : — 

I see yon. Do yon hear me ? My brother has gone to London. 
Your father will be here to-day. You have hurt me. Did 1 hurt 
you ? You have spoilt my book. I will not lend you my book» 
Your book is not so pretty as mine. I saw your father yesterday. 
Your brother has sent for me. My father will go with you. Thy 
friends are here. Dost thou hear me? Did 1 not tell thee so? 
My sister will call upon your mother. Your brother will accom-^ 
pany my cousin. 

71. Put pronouns instead of nouns wheieyer they are 
proper in the following sentenoes : — 

Mary has lost Mary's thimble. John hurt John's hand. John 
is Tery glad because John's father has come home. Mary'a 
mother has sent Mary to school, where Mary will learn to read 
and write. The horse fell down and broke the horse's leg. The 
dog's master beat the dog with a stick, because the dog bit the 
master's leg. When the boys have finibhed the boya' lessons, the 
boys will go out to play. The children have not yet had the 
children's dinner. Birda build birds' neets in trees. The boys* 
father will soon send the boys to school. The cart turned oVer 
on tlie cart's side. The owner of the houses is going to sell the 
houses. 

71. Saj what nouns the pronouns are used for in the 
following exercise : — 

The master praised the bcnr because he was attentire. Children 
are lored when they are good. The boys have lost their ball. If 
the thief is caught he will be punished. Jane has found her 
book. The horse ran away with his rider. Parents love their 
children. When the boys have learnt their lessons, they must say 
them to the master. The men will be paid when they have 
finished their work. The woman has lost her child. When the 
girl was old enough, her mother sent her to school. The girls 
have lost their needles ; they will never find them again. The 
kitten was biting its mother's talk If the man leaves his glove 
behind him, his dog will fetch it for him. The boy said that he 
had found the shilling. John cried out, * I have found a bird'a 
nest.' Jane said she had finished her task. George, you said you 
l)ad learnt your lessons. 

69 — 71. In the following exercise point out which pro- 
nouns are the subjects of verbs, which are the objects of 
verbs, and which are in the possessLye case : — 

J admire him because he ia brave. They will love you if you 
are good. We shall see jour father te-mozvow. My mother haa 
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lost her money. Her mother has lost her senses. Her mother 
beat her. He knocked him down with his fist. You will be 
punished if yon do not know your lesson. My lessons are too 
bard for me. Give my compliments to your father. Where is 
my hook ? I pat it on the shelf, but it is not there now. The 
children left their hats in the garden ; they most go and fetch 
them, or they will be spoilt by the rain. If yon do not hold your 
tonf ne, I will send yon away. His father loves him dearly. She 
has iseen her coosin ; he did not know her when he saw her. Her 
frien'ls are rich. They have torn their clothes. The tailor can 
mend them. I love him, hot he does not love me. Yon will 
tee ns i^^in to-morrow. Onr friends have left us. Her brother 
was teasing her. I will fetch yoor coat ; it is in the hall. You 
will lose your watch. 

68. Write oat the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the substantiYe pronouns, and two lines under the 
adjectlTe pronouns : — 

I t/>ld him that. He heard that we had arrived. Who said so ? 
Which wine do yon prefer? Whose pen is this? Give me that 
book. I lold him myself. Thon art the man. She is mad. 
What bosinfss is it of yours? One cannot but admire his per- 
severance. We ride every day. Who is that man whom you 
were speaking to ? Our house was burned down. His father has 
come and is talking with mine. You may sit on either side. 

68. Point out which of the adjectlTe pronouns in the 
following sentences are used adjectiyelj, and which are 
used substantivelj, that is, without haying the noun, to 
which thej relate expressed with them : — 

On what day do you set out ? I do not like this book ; give me 
that. That is the style which I admire most. I could not find 
that hook which you wanted. Will you have these or those ? He 
gave twopence to each of them. I do not love either of them. 
I'hat is what 1 said. I cannot eat this meat : have you no other ? 
You may have whichever ball you like. What happiness is in 
store for you ! Tell the others what I said. What lovely weather! 
Pay me the money which you owe me. How few know' what true 
hupp mess is I Many suffer almost perpetual ill health. Let 
each esteem other better than himself. I have finished this 
volume, give me the other. Which book do you mean? What 
comes next? This mistake is worse than the other. Which pen 
do. you wtnt? Either will do.. 

74 — 85. Write out the following sentences, and draw ona 
line under the relatiye pronouns, and two under their 
antecedents: — 

He who does wrong deserves punishment. Give this money 
to the po«>r man whose child was killed. They that seek me early 
4Mi And BM. .W)iose is this book that I hare loand? Is that 
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the man whom you spoke of? That is not the hook which I 
gave yon. Yon are not the person whom I expected. Which is 
the author whom you admire most? He departed the very day 
that I arrived. It is that that grieves me. It is this that I -fear. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another God. 
That which yotl tell me is incredible. That which is false 
and mean should be despised. Those who love wisdom will 
find it. Come and see the pony that my father has given to 
my brother, who has just left the school at which he was fur so 
many years. ' This is the priest all shaven and shorn, that mar- 
ried the man all tattered and torn, that kissed the maiden all 
forlorn, that milked the cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed 
the dog that worried the cat that killed the rat that ate the malt 
that lay in the house that Jack built.' Show me the boy whose 
book you borrowed. They are but faint-hearted whose courage 
fails in time of danger. Blessed is the man whose tran •agression 
is forgiven. Happy are they in whose midst peace reigns. He 
doth sin that doth belie the dead. Whose hatred is covered by 
deceit, his wickedness shall be showed before the whole congre- 
gation. He to-da} tbat sheds his blood with me shall be my 
brother. 

75. Supply relative pronouns where thej are understood 
in the foUowing sentences : — 

Pay me the money yon owe me. Which was the road you 
took ? Play me the tunes I love. Be reconciled with the man 
you have offended. That is not the book 1 gave you. I am come 
to pay for the goods I bought yesterday. He has not answered 
the letter I wrote him. Have you received the money I sent 
you ? Where is the book you promised me. That is the place 

I went to. He is the very man I want. That is the story he 
told me. Those are the very words he used. I will show you 
the pony T bought yesterday. He told me the news he had just 
heard. I have lost all the money yon gave me. Is the task I set 
you 6nished yet ? Are you aware of the danger you have in> 
curred? Put on the smartest dress yoa have. He is not the 
man I expected. 

72 — 78. In the following sentences point out when that 
is a relative pronoun and when it is a demonstrative pro- 
noun: — 

There is that m<in again. * There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.' He to-day that sheds his blood with me shall be my 
brother. That man is guilty. What was that noise thHt I heard ? 
Who is that man? Is that the horse that you bought? Whose 
is that book that you have in your hand ? Avoid that which is 
sinful. Write down the words that I dictate. You said you did 
not know. That is not true. Who is he that wishes for more 
men ? Tell that boy to be quiet. All the goods that he sells are 
bad. Cease that noise. What was that that you were saying f 

I I is that that I fear. That is the hope that supports me. Show 
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me the man that dares to climb that height. That horbe is not 
worth the money that you gave for it. 

75 — 84. Write out the following sentences; draw one 
line under the relative pronouns, and two lines under the 
interrogative pronouns :— 

Which is the shortest road? Hare yon read the book which I 
gave you ? Do you know what he said ? Whom did he refer to ? 
Who fiaid so? Is that the man who said so? Do you know who 
did this? Did you see which way he went? Is that what you 
said ? Tell me what you said? I want to know who broke the 
window. 'I'hey do not know what to do. What is the matter 
with you? Do you know what that means? Did you hear what 
I said ? By what means can we succeed? On what day will you 
come? Why do you tell me what 1 know already? When did 
you receive what I sent you? Who is there? Do you know the 
gentleman who has just arrived ? Whose bat is this? Can you 
tell mH whose hat this is? Do you know the man whose house 
was rubbed ? Will you tell me whom I am to give this to ? 

77. Write out the following sentences; draw one line 
under the relative and interrogative pronouns which are in 
the nominative case, and two lines under those which are 
in the objective case : — 

Where is the man who did this ? - Give this to John, who is in 
the garden. He is a man whom I despise. Do not trust a man 
whom all shun. He is a man in whom I have no confidence. I 
never saw the man to whom you refer. Where is the pen which 
I gave you? Who has taken the pen which lay on my desk? 
I will show you the horse which I bought yesterday. I do not like 
books that convey no instruction. This is the man whom I sent 
for. That is the book which I sent you for. Give me the book 
that I asked for. They that seek me early shall find me. I have 
seen the ship in which my brother is going to sail. Have you 
seen the ship which has just arrived ? There is the ship of which 
my uncle is captain. To which of these persons did you refer? 
This is the hat which I had lost. That is the book which I spoke 
of. He is the very man that I was looking for. I love them that 
love me. He purchased the house which his brother had built. 
He no longer possesses the estate which once belonged to him. 
He avoids everything that interferes with his studies. What did 
you ask for ? What did he say ? What ails you? What induced 
you to say so ? Which of them is right ? Which of these do you 
want ? Which pleases you most? Take whichever you like best. 
I will do whatever 1 like. He likes whatever is manly. He likes 
everything that I like. He likes everything that pleases me. He 
likes everything that I am fond of. He admires whatever is 
pretty. U e avoids everything that displeases me. To whom did 
you give the books that I had bought? Where are the flowers 
that you promised to send me ? He has sold the horse that I 
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gave him. To whom did he sell the honae thai he built ? He hat 
lost everythiDg that belonged to him. Repeat what I said. Tell 
me what you want. Tell me who did that. Tell me what ailli 
you. Kead what follows. Correct the mistake which he made- 
Correct the mistakes which occur in that sentence. Send m» 
the cake which you promised me. Have you received the letter 
that I sent you? Is that the way in which you treat your friends ? 
That is not a dress that becomes her. 

77 — 44. Write out the following sentences, and draw 

one line under the pronouns which are the direct objects of 

yerbsy two lines under those which are indirect objects for 

datives) f and three lines under those which are governed oj 

• prepositions : — 

Take him away. Lead me home. Send me a bottle of wine. 
Whom have you heard from ? When did you see him ? Bring 
me the newspaper. Who is it that you are writing to? He has 
just told me the news. It has astonished me. firing him to me. 
I wrote to him yesterday. 'I have written him a long letter. 
Tell her what I said. I know whom you are speaking of. Show 
me the book that you want. He sent me away. He sent me a 
sovereign. We ha!d given him up for lost. We gave him leave. 
I fetched her home. Who will fetch me a glass of water ? Give 
this to him. What do you want? What are you laughing at? 
I am laughing at her. Her mother has sent her to schooL She 
will send her a cake. Pass me the salt. We passed him in the 
street. They have passed me by. We had overlooked them. We 
are looking over them. I bought them. I bought him a watch. 
Where is the book that I gave you ? That is not the book that I 
sent you for. What did you expect? What did you hope for? 
Whom are you laughing at? Whom are you ridiculing ? Do not 
look at me. He does not regard me. Pick me some flowers. 
Rob me the exchequer. Find him a seat. We found him wander- 
ing in the wood. 
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101. Make a list of twenty transitive, and of twenty in- 
tiransitive verbs. 

102, 103. In the following examples point out whether 
the verb is used transitively, intransitively, or reflec- 
tively : — 

He speaks. He speaks French. He talks too loud. He iai 
talking nonsense. He is eating. He is eating his dinner. He. 
rides to town every day. I ride a black horse. He plays too 
eagerly. He plays the flute. He is working a sum. Yeast makes 
beer work. He strikes the ball. The snake twists and turns 
about. The earth turns round. He has twisted his ankle. He 
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turned the mftn out of the room. The boy in spinning a top. The 
top spins round. I Bmell a rat. The rose smells sweet. He is 
resting. I am resting myself. He gave up the game. You had 
better give in. The to«ni surrendered. The commandant sur- 
rendered the town. The undertaking promises well. He pro- 
mised to come. His return rejoiced the hearts of his parents. 
We all rejoiced at his success. The ship struck on a rock. I 
struck myself with a hammer. He struck the ball hard. He has 
not shaved this morning. The barber shaved me yesterday. Get 
your umbrella. Get out of my way. I withdraw my claim. The 
deputation withdrew. Every one laughed. They laughed him 
to scorn. He ran a race. He ran a thorn into his finger. Keep 
where you are. Keep your place. Get up. He roused up at the 
sound. He launched out into all sorts of extravagance. The 
horsemen spread over the plain. The robbers soon dispersed. 

106-132. Parse each of the verbs in thefoUowing sentences; 
that is, state its voice, mood, tense, number, and person, and 
point out its subject. If the verb is transitive and in the 
active voioe, point out its object : — 

The butcher killed a pig. The pig was squealing. I have learnt 
my lesson. We shall return presently. He went away. He was 
running away. They had forgotten their lesson. Ye will have 
finished the task. We are punished for our faults. He robbed 
his master. Thou hadst taken the money. The money has been 
taken. The army was defeated. We shall have been deceived. 
He thinks. They thought. She never thinks. We shall expect 
yoQ. They were astonished. He will be surprised. Ye had been 
delighted. T^ell me your name. Run away. The stream was 
running very fast. I shall soon be delivered. The letters had 
been sent. We had sent the letters. I am striking the gong. 
The gong is being struck. The gong had been struck. He had 
struck the ^ong. They heard the sound. The sound was heard. 
Thou hadst heard my voice. Voices had been heard. Not a voice 
was heard. Send for a doctor. The doctor was sent for. They 
will expect me. We shall be expected. We had already left. I 
ran as fast as 1 could. All the boys were running. Let me go. 
Do not let that alarm you. Five hundred men have been killed. 
The soldiers killed five hundred of the enemy. Where have you 
been? Where is he? How many were present? We had been 
travelling all night. We have been learning our lessons. The 
muster had explained them to us. The boys are playing. The 
d<^ is being beaten. We shall all be killed. We shall soon be 
there. You have not had your breakfast. Thou wilt have enough. 
We had been deceived. We love our parents. The children were 
ddii^ted. A fire has been kindled. Stir the fire. When was the 
latter sent? How came you here ? How has this mischief been 
? I am reading a book. This book has been torn. Who 
tiie book? The children were playing with it. A horse 
He was kicked by a horse. 
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107. In each of the following sentences change the active 
construction into the passive construction, without altering 
the sense ; thus, for * He struck the boy,* substitute * The 
boy was struck by him,' &c. : — 

The cat killed the mouse. The soldiers are defending the citj. 
This does not surprise me. We love our parents. He hates 
meanness. The man has earned the reward. That surprised me. 
This will please you. I had not expected this. We shall refuse 
your request. We have received a letter. John broke the window. 
The boys ate the cake. Myfather built this house. Harry painted 
this picture. Homer wrote the Iliad. A shoemaker makes shoes. 
We heard thethundef. The dog frightened the children. Mamma 
bought a bonnet. The boy pinched the cat's tail. We are writing 
French exercises. Tom was punching his little brother's head. 
They will be making hay all the afternoon. We are digging up 
potatoes. He has drunk up all the beer. We were gathering nuts 
in the wood. He had cut his own throat. Idleness will clothe a 
man with rags. The servant bad chained the dog up in the yard. 
I had not counted the cost. Did that boy make your nose bleed? 
Who tore your book ? 

Express the sense of each of the following sentences by 
means of the active voice of the verbs that are used :— r 

We were overtaken by a storm. Has my letter been received 
by you ? He was killed by the blow. The pig has been killed by 
the butcher. The letter was never received by us. Thou wilt be 
loved by all. I was being pushed by my neighbour. Has a new 
house been bnilt by your brother ? The beer has been drunk by 
the butler. The children had been scolded by the nurse. Was 
your coat torn by that boy ? Mice are caught by cats. Meat is 
sold by butchers. The cake was being gobbled up by the greedy 
boys. By whom has your coat been torn ? By whom shidl you 
be accompanied? By how many soldiers will the queen be 
escorted ? The child was being slapped by the nurse. 

108. Make twenty sentences containing a transitive verb 
in the active voice, and twenty containing a transitive verb 
in the passive voice. 

113. Point out which verbs in the following sentences are 
in the infinitive mood : — 

Did you speak ? Shall you go ? We shall soon be there. Let 
me see it. Dare you say so ? We heard him speak. You must 
depart. I let him go on. You need not stay. I cannot see. He 
cmld not reply. If I might but see him. You may be sure of it. 
Did you say that? I do not know. Do not let it fall. Do tell 
me his name. He does not hear. I can easily do that. 1 will 
try to do so. I long to depart. We hoped to succeed. To please 
you is our constant endeavour. 
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115. Write out the following sentenoes. Draw one line 
under those gerondial infinitives which are the subjects of 
other verbs, two lines under those which are the objects of 
other verbs, and three lines under those which are used to 
denote the purpose or consequence of some action or 
state: — 

He came to feteh me. He went to see what was the matter. 
To be slothful in business is not the way to sncceed. He hopeR 
to hear from you soon. Show me how to do it. 1 desire to see 
you. It is bJI very well to say * you can't, but you most try to 
do it. It is easy to see that he knows nothing about it. He 
dislikes to be kept waiting. We sent him to buy some bread. 
His object is, to tire out my patience. That water is not fit to 
drink. Help me to carry this. I am happy to find yon so mnoh 
better. I am glad to hear it. The boys had a long task to do. I 
was not prepared to hear that news. He pretended to be asleep. 
He did his best to ruin me. He is anxious to do his duty. He 
delights to tease me. The master called the boy to say his lesson. 
I love to watch the return of spring. I am charmed to welcome 
you to my house. Have you come to stay with us ? We went uy 
to the man to ask our way. It is impossible to understand what 
he says. To listen to such twaddle is most wearisome. He looked 
out to see who had arrived, and then went down to open the door. 
She was overjoyed to hear of her son's return. I do not know 
how to thank you. He is too clever to make such a mistake. He 
was rude enough to contradict me. Such a fellow is not fit to live. 
I am sorry to hear such an account of him. To forgive one's 
enemies is a Christian duty. 

116-118. In the following sentences point out which verbs 
are in the indicative mood, and which are in the subjunc- 
tive mood : — 

Oh that it were with me as in days that are past ! How gladly 
would I have done it ! He did so gladly. Though he slay me, 

J ret will I trust in him. If this be granted, the proof easily fol* 
ows. If this were true, he would not deny it. If he had said so, 
I should have believed him. He did not deny it. Unless you try 
bard, you will not succeed. Unless you had tried hard, you would 
not have succeeded. Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. I could not open the door when I tried. I 
tonla not open the door if I tried. Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. He would not answer me when I called. He 
would persist in his contumacy, in spite of all I could say. If 

rm. would lend me fifty pounds, I should be much obliged to you. 
would not go, even if they were to send for me. If that really 



* The gemndial infinitive is very often used in apposition to 
the demonstrative U, which it ej^lains. 
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happened,* it was a great calamitj. If yoa had the money when 
he asked for it, yon ought to have paid him. If I had the money, 
I would give it to you. If that was the case, why did you not 
tell me? If that were the case, we should soon hear of it. When 
yon have done your task, you may go. If it bad not heen for his 
dog, he would have heen drowned. O that I had followed your 
advice! Though it was almost dark, we set out. I would not 
have gone unless it had heen your wish. He oould not he kinder 
if he were my hrother. 

120-124. In the following examples, point out when the 
imperfect participle is used, and when the gerund : — 

I see a man riding on horsehack. A man passed hy, running 
at full speed. I like reading. He hates lying. A lying witness 
ought to be punished. He gained his ends hy using false pre- 
tences. In keeping thy commandments there is great reward. 
The officer fell while leading his troops into action. See yonder 
hark, struggling against the wind and tide. The centre of the 
group was occupied hy a figure holding a globe. We fell in with 
a ship sailing to America. We arrived there first by taking a 
shorter route. He is fond of improving his mind. He lives by 
begging from his friends. He went about, begging from his 
friends. 

Make ten other sentences containing imperfect participles, 
and ten containing gerunds. 

Turn each of &e following sentences into the negatiye 
form: — 

I love you. I shall go away. I have finished my task. He 
returned yesterday. He will return to-morrow. They are coming 
back. You must do that He is loved by his friends. He was 
killed by the enemy. I find this very pleasant I had thought of 
leaving. He sent the book back yesterday. I was studying. 

Put the following sentences into the interrogatire form : — 

You are happy. We said so. They are here. We have some 
money. My brother did that Your sister sings well. She is 
pretty. You like music. The man set out yesterday. My father 
will return to-morrow. The man was surprised at it. I do not 
understand the question. I am not well. You sent me a letter 
by post We received a letter from home. You are not afraid of 
the danger. 

• 

* Beware of the blunder of supposing that whenever if is used, 
we get a Subjunctive Mood. When the uncertainty rests, not in 
the fact itself, but in our knowledge respecting it, the Indicative is 
used in English, as it is in Greek, Latin, and other languages. 
When a supposition is contrary to the fact, the Subjunctive is used. 
It is necessary to caution the learner against this mistake, because 
he will find it deliberately taught in some EngUah grammars. 
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Yon "(rill* be afraid to go. He will soon be here. Tbey will 
be alarmed by the news. I will go to meet him. (A.8k the qaea- 
tion in the second person.) We will send him to yon. I shall be 
glad to see him. We are writing letters. Oar friends are waiting 
for us. I will not forget yon. The boy does not understand his 
lesson. The man is a fool. 

The same word is often used both as a noun and as a 
verb. Write out the following sentences, and draw one 
line under the nouns, and two lines under the verbs : — 

• 

Put the irons in the fire. The woman irons the shirts. Quarrels 
sre frequent in that house. He quarrels incessantly with his 
brothers. Snuff the candle. Take a pinch of snuff. Grief fur- 
rows his brow. The furrows are not straight. 

Make pairs of sentences to illustrate this twofold use of 
the following words : — 

Fly. Form. Fear. Wave. Milk. Love. Beat. Work. Dig. 
•Call. Name. Seat. Pen. Task. Splash. Shoe- Slap. Tuck. 
Pinch. Duck. Lash. Whip. Book. Board. Blunder. Plunder. 
Thunder. Plough. Harrow. Haste. 

Find twenty more words which have this twofold use. 

V 126. Change the "^erbs in the following sentences, succes- 
sively, into all the other eight primary tenses, without 
altering the voice of the verb : — 

I am writing a letter. He sells the house. We spent the 
money. He will have finished his task. I had travelled Arom 
London to York. He buys corn. 1 was persuaded to give him 
permission. We shall be attacked by robbers. We had been led 
ba a short road. Are you learning French ? Is he not telling a 
falsehood ? The money has been counted. 

168. Select the adverbs from the following sentences; 
arrange them in three columns, those relating to time in 
one, those relating to place in another, and those relating to 
manner in a third, and write opposite each the verb that it 
modifies : — 

My uncle lives there. I came here yesterday. John writes 
often. He writes badly. Shall you set out to-morrow ? We went 
thither. They soon got tired. Mary plays beautifully. She sings 

* Whether cAa/2 or u;t72 should be used in a question, depends upon 
the form of the answer expected. If the answer expected is in 
the fint person, VA%»haH in the question even with the second 
personal pronoun. In the above example the question should be, 
' ShiUl you be afraid to go ?' because the answer expected is of the 
fiKrm, ' 1 $haa (not) be afiraid to go.' 
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divinely. The mouDtain rises grandly out of the plain. Come 
here. We lay down to sleep. Now attend to me. We lived for- 
merly in Paris. The dogs barked loudly. They soon went to 
sleep. My friends lire yonder. We shall remove thither shortly. 
They have not come yet. We shall stay here for an hoar. Can 
you not stay longer ? I have long wished to see him. They ar- 
rived late. He has gone away. They rode along together. We 
soon got home again. The troops fought splendidly. 

163 — 165. Distingruish the coxmeotive from the interroga- 
tive adverbs in the following sentences, and point out the 
verb which each adverb quakes : — 

When did you arrive? We came when you did. Where is 
your brother ? I will tell you the news when I see you. How 
do you do ? Whence did you g^t that report? He worked while 
we played. He asked me how I had travelled. Whither are you 
going ? Whence came these ? We visited the place where the 
great battle was fought. I will follow you whithersoever you go. 
How we got out again I scarcely know. That is the reason why 
I did not write sooner. Why do you tell such stories? Wherever 
he lives he will be happy. We came directly when we heard you 
call. When did you find it ? Why did you not come sooner ? 
How can one believe him ? Wherefore did they leave the town ? 
I will tell you why they left. Tell me how you arranged the 
matter. Where did you lose your purse? 

168 — 5. Point ont the adverbs that relate to degree in the 
following sentences, and show what verb, adjectiye, or 
adyerb each qualifies : — 

You are too cruel. I do not care much for him ; I care more 
for his brother. You give yourself too much trouble. I am very 
fond of painting. He is over particular in trifles. I was so busy 
that I could not come. Almost all the men were killed. I am 
quite vexed at it. He is old enough to be my father. We lived 
there scarcely a month. I am very much obliged to you. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. I am rather sleepy. He rises much 
earlier than before. I can write as well as you. Do not run so 
fast. I am more grieved than angry. Will you have any more 
soup ? I write as often as yon do. Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther. I am so glad. He spoke most feelingly on the sab> 
ject. Dinner is nearly ready. 

167. Write out the following sentences, and draw one 
line under the adjeotives, and two lines under the ad- 
verbs : — 

Do not speaiiso fast. I am going by a fast train. The mill is 
fast by the brook. He is a fast runner. Go on faster. Ran 
quicker. He advanced with quicker steps. What a hard lesson 1 
Ha hits hard. The trea is hard by the pond. He tried hfirA, 
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He is a just man. Wewerejnst starting. He did jnst what I 
expected. The decision was right. He lay right across the door- 
way. They advanced right up the hill. He is the worst boy in 
the class. He writes worst. I love John best. He is my best 
friend. She is less beautiful than her sister. He received less 
money. He is the most stadious boy I ever saw. John will get 
most praise. The evening is fine and still. Ban still faster. 
There are many wise men among them, but there are many 
more fools. Be quick. Bun quick. He talks loud. I heard a 
loud noise. Ill weeds thrive apace. The house is ill built. The 
top turns round. He bought a round ball. I spoke first. He is 
the first boy in the class. What a pretty picture ! He is pretty 
sure of the prize. My bed is hard. 

172. Write down in separate columns the prepositionB 
that denote place, the prepositions that denote tune, and the 
prepositions that denote causality. 

171. In the following sentences point out the prepositions 
and the words that are governed by them, and state in each 
case whether the preposition marks the relation of a thing 
to a thing, of an action to a thing, or of an attribute to a. 
thing: — 

There is a horse in the meadow. I am fond of music. He re- 
joices in iniquity. A man on horseback has just passed. He is 
afraid of the dog. He killed the man with a sword. There is a 
man with a cocked hat. He is merry without being rude. Those 
men quarrelled with each other. They bade adieu to each other. 
Do not stand before me. Do not place yourself between me and 
the light. He is just in all his dealings. Such a roaster will be 
served with readiness. Come away from the window. The book 
is under the table. I see a book under the table. I see a book 
lying under the table. They are going to church. Stand behind 
me. Get off that chair. His conduct is beyond all praise. Do 
not come near me. This is past bearing. 

176. Distinguish the prepositions from the adverbs in the 
following sentences : — 

He got up behind. There is a garden behind the house. Do 
not lag behind. I told yon that before. He departed before my 
arrival. 1 came the day before yesterday. I could not come be- 
fore. The earth turns round. Bun round the table. Open that 
box, there is a book inside. You will find a book inside that box. 
He repeated that over and over. I see a picture over the chimney- 
piece. Sit down. He ran down the hill. Bun after him. That 
oomes after. Go along. He planted a row of trees along the 
river. That is above my reach. God reigns above. He is be- 
neath my notice. From the summit of the hill we saw the vil- 
Ijiqg beneath. The box was painted within and without. 
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He met with troables withoat end. That is the hill that he ran 
down. There is the charch which we go to. Yonder is the village 
that he coraes from. That is the piece which I cut off. That is 
the man whom I spoke of. That is the servant whom I packed 
off. Sing me the song that I am so fond of. Here is the box, but 
where is the book which I put inside? That is the number which 
1 wrote down. Which is the tree that you climbed up? He 
knocked down the pillar which I had set up. 

176-178. Write out the following examples, and draw 
one line under the prepositions, two under the adverbs, and 
three under the conjunctions : — 

Though I am poor, yet I am contented. He is rich, neverthe- 
less he is unhappy- They are poor, because they are extraragant. 
He is industrious, and consequently he is successful. The man 
is neither wealthy nor wise. 1 believed, therefore have I spoken. 
Unless you try, yon will not succeed. Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish. I will behave so as to please my parents. As 
• you say so, I must believe it. Tell me why you did that? Where 
thou dwellest, I will dwell. He is rich and also generous. He 
cannot but grieve, for he has lost his best friend. I do not care 
whether you go or stay. Since you say so, I believe it. I have 
not seen him since last week. 1 have never heard of him since. 
This is for you. I honour him, for he is a brave man. He in- 
vited me, and accordingly I went. John came, and likewise Wil- 
liam. If you do that, you will suffer for it. There is nobody but 
me at home. You may go, but I will stay. 

72, 78, 162, 181. In the following sentences point out 
when that is a demonstrative pronoun, when it is a relative 
pronoun, when it is a connective adverb, and when it is a 
conjunction : — 

He said that he had not done it. I heard that he had arrived. 
Look at that star. I am so troubled that I cannot speak. He 
does that that he may vex me. He is the very man that I want. 
I am sure that he said so. That is certain. He is so lazy that 
he never does anything. His indignation was such that he could 
scarcely speak. I am sure that you never read that book that I 
gave you that you might study it. He says that we shall never 
succeed in that attempt. I am afhud that he says that, that lie 
may deceive me. It is very strange that none of them heard it. 
He went to London in order that he might find a situation. 

Make twenty other sentences in which that is used at 
least twice in di£Eerent senses. 

210, 211. Point out all the attributive adjuncts of nouns 
and pronouns in the following examples, and in each 
case state of what they oonsiafc, and to what they are 
attached: — 
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John'% eottt is needy. I see a men walking * in the garden. 
Vy eonsin Henry died last veek. Brother Totm, will jon come 
and pby? A man clothed* in a long white robe came np to me. 
We soon reached the tap of the mountain. The frienda of the 
prisoner are Tery rich. The prisoner's guilt is manifest. Do 
yon see that boy standing on the fonn ? Fearing to be caught in 
the rtin, ve returned. Afraid of being punished, the boys ran 
away. I hear some one knocking at the door. This is no time 
for trifling. The love of money is the root of all eriL I saw a 
btg boy striking a little one. Whose hat did you take? I 
borrowed Willij^'s knife. Feeling rather unwell, J went to lie 
down. The hunters, haring killed a great quantity of game, were 
returning home. William, my cousin's friend, has come home 
from sea. I know the author who wrote this poem. Give me the 
book that lies on the table. Show me the picture of which yon 
speak. Henry is the boy to whom this knife belongs. His little 
brother, whose cleTcmess was so much admired, ^ed last week. 
Find the boy to whom this ball belongs. Do you like the people 
in whose company we were last night? 

215, 216. Undeiiine the adTerbial adjoncte in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and state with regard to each whether it 
modifies a verb, an adjectiye, or another adverb : — 

Tom hit me with his fist. We were just talking about your 
loss. I am fond of riding on horseback. I shall be very glaid to 
hear of your safe arriTsL He prayed for a speedy deliyerance. 
We long for the holidays. I am much displeased with your 
beharionr. On reaching home, we found our risitors already 
there. I am not dispMed to let you off so easily. JT. C. is 
affectionately entreated to return to his sorrowing friends. 

We went to the theatre last night. I shall see your brother on 
Sunday. Papa goes to London every day. The dog howled all 
night. He accompanied us most of the way. This flower blooms 
all the year round. 

Can you pay me my account next week ? He gave me a box on 
the ear. Be is not a bit like his brother. Give your brother my 
compliments. Tell me the news. Write your fisther a letter. 

The wind being very cold, we did not go out. My pony being 

* Bemember that the attributive adjunct consists not simply 
of the adjective or participle that qualifies the noun, but of the 
adQeetrre or participle together with all the words and phrases 
tiMit are attached to it. Thus in these sentences the adjuncts are 
BOt rimply walking and elotkedf but walking in the garden; clothed 
l» « iong white robe. Observe also that a complex attributive 
fldymaet may contain a noun or pronoun which itself has one or 
«on attribntive adjuncts attached, to it. Thus the adjunct 
*eioth e d in a long white n. \e,* contains the noun robe^ to whiclr 
are attached the adjuncts a, long^ and white. All instances of thi% 
kind mnit be earefolly pointed oat in doing the exenase. 
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lame, I cannot ride out to-day. My object having been attained, 
] am satisfied. French being a very useful language, you should 
do your best to learn it. 

Pass me the salt if you please. Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him. Unless you try you will never succeed. V/^hen you 
have learnt your lesson, say it. After we had gone out my cousin 
came. Wherever we go, he follows us. However hard we try, 
we never please him. You may sit where you please. I did the 
work as well as 1 could. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. iELad he not held me up, I should have fallen. 



Analysis of Simple Sentenoes. 

225. Make or select ten sentences haying a simple sub- 
ject. • 

226. Make or select ten sentences having a compound 
subject. 

227. Make or select ten sentences having a complex 
subject. 

229. Divide the following sentences into two parts, the 
first part consisting of the logical subject (i.e,, the gramma-' 
Heal subject, with all the adjuncts belonging to it^, the 
second of the logical predicate (t.^,, the verb, and all that is 
attached to it) : — 

The old church has fallen into ruins. The brave soldiers de* 
fended their post to the last. Fine, warm weather followed rain. 
A rich old uncle left him all his property. A stitch in time saves 
nine. The most difficult tasks are overcome by perseverance. 
The palace of the prince was set on fire. A horseman, wrapped 
in a huge cloak, entered the yard. The rent in his coat was 
made by an old nail. The laughing children sported round his 
knee. Place yourself in my sitnation. The horse» terrified by 
the lightning, ran away at full speed. Dismayed at Uie prospect, 
they beat a retreat. 

230. Take the preceding sentences, and separate the 
grammatical subject and its adjuncts in each. Specify 
also of what the adjuncts consist (§ 390). Bo the same 
with the following examples : — 

The owner of that estate is a fortunate man. The man's 
abject misery moved my compassion. A man on horseback 
passed me. The ancestors of this family were renowned. Water 
for drinking was very scarce. Disgusted by so matiy acts of base- 
ness, the man's friends all deserted him. Does your uncle, the 
doctor, know of this ? Whence did the author of that book get 
his materials ? Who in the world told you that f Every finite 
verb in a soAtence must have a sulgeat. John's aeconnt of thft 
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iflkir alarmed me. My brother John told me that. My cousin, 
the inventor of this machine, is dead. 

Make or find twelve sentences in which the grammatical 
Bubjeot is enlarged (§ 388), and state in each case of wliat 
the enlargement consists. 

231. In the following sentences separate the logical pre- 
dicate into its component parts : — 

John gave me a shilling yesterday (§ 372, 4). I met the man 
in the street. 1 saw a' man on horseback jast now. 1 saw the 
occurrence through a gap in the wall. To-day 1 shall help the 
men mowing the barley. 1 shall not go out of doors all day. 
Did you finish your Greek exercise during my absence ? Send 
the fellow out of the house directly. 1 desire nothing better. 1 
desire nothing more ardently, I told him my opinion pretty 
plainly. They have already tried the path over the mountains. 
He has already returned me all the money (§ 372, 4). Why 
have you kept this intelligence so long from me? 

232. Take the preceding sentences, and separate the 
object of the verb from its attributive adjuncts. Do the 
same with the following sentences: — 

We heard the sound of the horn reverberating among the 
rooks. Evexybody admires John's little sister. Who has not 
admired a noble ship sailing over the waves ? Have ^ou read 
this author's last work yet ? The man struck the poor little- boy 
on the head (§ 372, 2). The master praised the boy at the top of 
the class (§ 362, 4.) 1 saw a soldier on horseback. 1 walked 
through the river on foot. The farmers want dry, warm weather 
for a month. He borrowed fifty pounds for a year. We have 
^ just bought a calf a month old. This general has just terminated 
a war of ten years' duration. Do you see that horse in the 
meadow? 

228. Make or find twenty sentences in which the subject 
is enlarged by attributive adjuncts of some kind or other, 
and state in each case of what the enlargement consistB 

(§ 211). 

232. Make or select twenty sentences containing a tran- 
sitive verb and an object, in which the object is enlarged 
by attributive adjuncts, and state of what the adjuncts 
consist (§ 211). 

233. Write out the following sentences, and draw one 
Hne under the verb of incomplete predication in each, and 
two lines under the complement of the predicate. Show 
also whether the complement relates to the subject or to 
the object of the verb (see § 234) : — 

He grew rich suddenly. They became very poor. He is 
iMiiest. He called the man a liar. The wine tastes sweet. He 
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is ealled Jobn. That step wms tkoaghtimprndent We eonsider 
this course expedient. It made him mad. He was made lung. 
She looks Tery pretty. Yoa bare made jour hands dirty. He 
was elected emperor. The prisoner was pronounced guilty. The 
jary pronounced the prisoner guilty. Paris is the capital of 
France. He is my cousin's friend. He is considered a pretty 
good player. The weather was mi^iiicent. He is a magnificent 
actor. The play is very wearisome. We got quite tired. 1 have 
got him safe. 

234. In the following sentenoes draw one line under the 
verbs of ineomplete predication, and two lineB under the 
infinitives which axe ukear complements : — 

Can yon dance? We must go. You must not touch that. 
You may go. That cannot he allowed. This must be admitted. 
He ought not to act thus. Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
Men are wont to be impatient. You might have found an easier 
way. He must have been a very foolish man. He cannot have 
forgotten what I said. I could not have done such a thing. 
They may have gone another way. Did you hear that? I do so 
long to see him. 

245. Give the complete analyaifl of tiie fonowing sen- 
tences: — 

The goodly ship struck upon a sunken rock. The ingenious 
boy constructed a little steam-engine with his own hands. The 
weary travellers reached the inn after a dangerous journey. 
Hoping to find an easier road, we left our companions. The 
enemy, having abandoned their position, were flying in disorder 
across the plain. Too confident of success, we imprudently 
relaoDed our efforts. Our boat being AiU, our companions were 
obliged to seek another. The distance being very great, we took 
plen<7 of provisions with us. Homeward tbey move, a melan- 
choly band. He used a strong stick to support his feeble steps. 
Walking down the lane, I found a blackbird's nest in the hedge. 
John's younger brother has 1^ school to go to ooUege. The 
unfortunate man is convinced at last of his mistake. We were 
sent to buy a loaf. All these loaves were bought yesterday at the 
baker's. Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. Virtue 
and happiness go hand in hand. Did you ever hear a full ac- 
count of that adventure. 

Hake a complete analysis of the sentences in pp. 97, 98, 
238. Underline the substantive clauses in the following 

complex sentences, and then analyse each sentence in the 

way shown in § 242. 

He knows well enough that I never said so. That he did the 
deed is quite certain. Tell me how old you are. Do you know 
when they set out ? It is not true that he was siok. He told me 
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ha koeir til ihoat it. Show me where 70a hid jooneUl I expect 
thftt ther will soon be here. Tell me which colour 70a like best. 
Snj to him that I cannot attend to him now. That he will lose 
the prize is Terj probable. I know how we can do iL 

Make or find twenty other ■entenoeB containing Bobotan- 
ti^e clanses, and analyse them. 

240. Underline the adjectiTe danaes in the following 
complex sentences, and then analyse each sentence : — 

The book which I lent him was torn to pieces. The reason why 
^on cannot snceeed is evident. Show me the book whieh 70a haye 
m 7oar hand. Who steals m7 parse, steals trash. The7 ^*t '"^ 
be rich fall into temptation. I haye found the knife which I had 
lost. GiTe me the Imife yon haye in 7onr hand ({ 212). I hare 
bought the honse in which I was bom. The fortress whither the 
troops had betaken themseWes was soon captured. We know the 
author whose works 70a hare just read. I saw the captain in 
whose ship 70U will sail. 

Make or find twenty other sentences containing adjeotiYe 
danses, and analyse uiem. 

241. Underline the adyerbial danses in the following ex- 
amples, and then analyse each sentence : — 

I will teU 70U the secret when I see 70a. He still la7 where 
he felL He is happ7 because he is contented. I eould not see 
him, for he was not at home. He will go to ruin unless he alters 
his conduct. He did not pay me when I called, be<»UBe he had 
no mone7. If 70U do that again, jou shall be punished. Though 
he 8la7 me, 7et will I trust in hmi. I will walk in the garden 
until 70U return. He retired to his own room that he might stud7 
qaietl7. Although he is rich, he is not contented. If I had not 
caught him, he would have fallen. Howeyer difficult the task may 
be, I wiJl undertake iL Had you been in my place, yon would 
have done the same. 

Make or find twenty other sentenceB containing adyerbial 
danses, and analyse vhem. 



Suitable sentences -for passing may be seleoted from most 
of tib0 pieTioiiB ezfiTBises. 




APPENDIX. 



DEEIVATION. 

1. A WOBD is a derived word, or a derivative, when there 
exists some sunpler word or root, out of which it has been 
formed by certain changes of letters, by the addition of 
prefixes or suffixes which have not an independent existence 
as ^separate words, or by the operation of both the above 
modes of formation at the same time. 



Derived Nouns. 

2. Derived Kouns are formed (A) from other nouns, (B) 
from adjectives, (G) from verbs. 

A. — ^NouNS Derived fbox Nouns. 

3. {a) Kouns are derived from nouns by the following 
prefixes:— 

1. d^s; as, distaste, disfavour, disproof. 

2. tin ; as, unrest. 

8. mu ; as, misdeed, mistrust, mischance, misconduct, mis- 
rule. 

4. {b) Nouns are formed from nouns by the following 
suffixes: — 

1. -dom; as, kingdom, serfdom, Christendom, earldom. 

2. 'thip ; kingship, lordship, sonship, worship (i.e. u^oWAship.) 
8. -hood; manhood, knighthood, wifehood, babyhood. 

4. -red; kindred, hatred. 

5. 'oge ; bondage, mileage. Tillage (Fr. viUe ) , herbage, pottage. 

6. -yer; sawyer, lawyer, bowyer. 
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7. -ietf or -eer; brigadier, grenadier, pioneer, bombardier. 

8. -ry, or 'try ; • cookery, slavery, husbandry, rookery. 
Nouns mry ot ery have a kind of eoUective force, or denote a 

place where there is a collection. 

9. 'try; pantry, peltry, poultry. 

10. -y; smithy, folly, bastardy, baby, daddy, bakery, soldiery, 
farriery, beggary. 

11. -ow (properly forming diminutives) ; pillow (from pile)t 
shallow (from ihoal)^ window (an aperture to let in unnd or ai>), 
meadow, shadow. 

12. -en; garden (connected with yartt}^ maiden, kitchen (from 
cook). ■ This termination sometimes forms diminutives, as 
chicken (from cAtci, another form of eook)) kitten (from 
cat)^ 

18. -el or U (sometimes forming diminutives) ; satchel (from 
tack'), kernel, hostel, barbel, trammel, spaddle, or paddle. 

14. 'kin (forming diviinutivet) \ lambkin, napkin, pipkin (a 
little pipe; as, 'a pipe of wine'), firkin Tfrom ^our)^ mannikin. 
Also in proper names: Pericin (i.«. Peterkin, little Peter), Tom- 
kin, Wilkin (from Will-iam), Hawkin (from Haf), Watkin {Wai, 
an abbreviation of Walter). 

15. -ling (forming diminutives); duckling, gosling (a little 
ffoo$e)j yearling, dumpling, kidling, witling, stripling (a little 
Mtrip or $iripe). 

16. 'et (forming diminutives) ; billet, couplet, owlet, jacket, 
pocket, (a little poch or poke; Fr. poehe)^ bullet (a little buUa 
or 6a//), ticket, plummet. 

17. 'ock (forming diminutives) ; bullock, hillock, paddock. 

18. 'let (forming diminutives) ; armlet, bracelet (Fr. brat). 



B. — ^NOXTNB I>ESZVED FBOX AdJEOHVES. 

5. Nouns are derived from adjeotiYes hy the addition of 

the following suffixes : — 

1. -nets; deamess^ rednras, goodness, weakness, Sso. 

2. 'dotn ; wisdom, freedom (see § 310, 1). 
8. '»hip; hardship (see f 310, 2). 

4. -hood; likelihood (likely), hardihood (from hardy), 

5. -th or -t; dearth {deameu^, wealth, truth, strength (from 
strong), breadth (from broad)^ length (from long), width, health. 

6. •ling; darling, fading. 

7. -ard; drunkard, dullard, sluggard {thtggith implies an ad- 
jective with a guttural at the end), wizard (from wwe). 

6. -ry or -ery; finery, bravery, pleasantry. 



* This termination is deriTed from the Anglo*Sazon plural ter* 
mination ru. 
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0. — Noinrs Dxrivbd fbox Ybsbs. 

6. Koiins are derived from verbs {a) by a modifioation of 
the vowel soimd ; {b) by a modification of the final conso n an t ; 
(e) by a ' modification both of the vowel sound and of the 
fbial consonant ; {d) by sufiSLxes, with or without a change 
of the vowel sound. 

7. a. Nouns derived from verbs by a change in the vowel 
sound, as : — 

bond from bind food from feed 

stroke „ strike writ „ write 

song „ sing bit „ bite 

drove „ drive grip „ gripe 

gap „ gape strip „ stripe 

8. b. Nouns derived from verbs by a modification of the 
final consonant ; as : — * 

ditch from dig speech from speak 

belief „ beUeve gii*th „ gird 

proof „ prove stitch „ stick 

9. 0. Nouns derived from verbs by a modification both of 
the vowel sound, and of the final consonant : — 

woof firom weave loss from lose 

dike „ dig breath „ breathe 

choice „ choose web „ weave 

life „ live breach „ break 

batch „ bake hilt „ hold 
watch „ wake 

10. d. Nouns are derived from verbs by the addition of 
the following sufi&xes : — 

1. -er (denoting the agent by whom an act is performed); 
digger, catter, ranner, seeker, finder, preacher, idler, &c. 

2. -ar or or (having the same force as er) ; sailor, grantor, 
lessor, tailor, beggar, liar. 

8.' -ster (denoting the agent, and originally a feminine termi* 
nation); Brewster, Baxter or Bagster (from bake)^ spinster, 
gamester, punster, trickster. 

One or two of this class are derived from nouns; as webster, 
barrister {bar), 

4. -ee (marking the object of an action); nominee, assignee, 
lessee, committee, grantee,* and feoffee. The termination -ee is 
of French origin. 

6. -ard or art ; laggard, lollard, blinkard, stinkard, dotard. 

6. 'th or d; growth, stealth, nith (from the verb to rue)^ blowth« 
fiUh {jk-JiU)t birth (from bMir)^ flood (from^tour). 
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7. -t (often with a modification of the vowel sonnd). 

frost {freeze ) deft ( eleaoe) 

sight («e«) drift \drive) 

flight {flee or fly) thrift (/Ani;«) 

theft {thieve) gift (^<v«) 

8. •«/, •/, or •?«. 

shovel from shove spittle ^om spit 

prickle „ prick shuttle „ shoot 

treddle „ tread nipple „ nip 

spindle „ spin girdle „ gird 

9. '/er;. laughter, slaughter (from elay), 

10. -m; team (from tou})^ seam (from »ew\ qualm (from quail)^ 
bloom (from hlow)^ scream (from cry, German Oe-echrei), 

11. -age; breakage, leakage, brewage, tillage. 

12. -y; delivery, recovery, embroidery. 

13. -meni (denoting the result of an act); bewilderment, punish- 
ment, estrangement, instalment, or else the performance of 
the act itself, as inducement^ sacrament, reinforcement , baniehment. 

14. -loch or -ledge ; wedlock, knowledge. 
Id. -et ; hatchet (from hack). 

16. -ing Gerunds. 



Derived Adjectives. 

11. Adjeddyes are derived (A) from nouns; (B) from 
other adjectives ; (C) from verbs. 

12. A. Adjectives are derived from nouns by means of 
the following suffixes : — 

1. -ed; ragged, wretched, left-handed, long-legged. 

2. -en or -n; wooden, golden, leathern, brazen, earthen, 
woollen. 

3. 'ern ; northern, southern, eastern, western. 

4. 'coui ; beauteous, duteous.bounteous, righteous, courteous. 

5. -ish; slavish, swinish, Romish, thievish. 

6. •Use; heedless, thriftless, senseless, useless, lawless. 

7. 'ly (a softened form of •like] ; manly, heavenly, earthly. 

8. some; quarrelsome, frolicsome, troublesome. 

9. -y (or ey after a word ending in -y); airy, lofty, balm}, 
feathery, downy, dreamy, bony, clayey, hairy, stormy, earthy. 

13. B. Adjectives are formed from adjectives partly by 
prefixes, and partly by suffixes. 

1. By the prefix a- ; as alive, aweary. 

2. By the prefix un- (negative) ; unwise, unlikely, untrue, un- 
impressible, unkind, &c. 

3. By the prefix die- (negative) ; disloyal, dishonest 
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4; By the suffix -Uh (having a diminutlTe force) ; blackish, 
whitish, dullish, smartish, bnuucish. ^ 

6. By the soffix -tome; lightsome, wearisome, fulsome, blithe* 
some, darksome. 

6. By the suffix -ly; likely, purely, southerly, northerly, only 
(from one). . 

7. By the suffix -Ih; fourth, fifth, &o. 

8. By the suffix 'iy ; twenty, thirty, &c. 

14. C. Adjeotiyes are formed from yerbs: — 

1. By the suffix -y; as sUcky, flabby (from flap), 

2. By the suffix -some; tiresome , irksome, winsome. 
8. By the suffix -able ; eatable, bearable. 

4. By the suffix -iive ; talkative. 

The last two suffixes are of Latin origin, but naturalized. 



Derived Verbs. 

15. Verbs are derived (A) from nouns, (B) from adjec- 
tives, (C) from other verbs, 

A. — ^Veebs Deeiybd fbox Nouns. 

Verbs are formed from nouns {a) by prefixes, (b) by sof 
fixes, {c) by a modification of the final consonant, {d) by a 
modification of the vowel sound, with or without a mo^dfi- 
cation of the final consonant. 

16. a. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following 
prefixes : — 

1. A ; abut (from htUt) ; amuse. 

2. Be ; becloud, befool, befriend, beguile, belie, belabour. 

8. En (em before a labial) ; empower, embody, encase, encamp. 

4. Dm; disburden, disguise, dismast. 

6. By the prefix un; unbosom, imkennel, unsex, untile. 

17. b. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following snf • 
fixes: — 

1. -m ; lengthen, strengthen, heighten. 

2. -l or 'U, 

muffie fr<m, muff nestle from nest 

quibble „ quip scribble „ scribe 

sparkle „ spark throttle „ throat 

18. 0. Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of 
the final consonant. 



calve from calf 


grease from grease 


halve „ half 


prize „ price 


bathe „ bath 


shelve „ shelf 
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19. d. Verbs are formed from nouns hj a modification of 
the Yovol sound and final consonant ; as graze (from grass), 
glaze (/rom glass), hitch {from hook), clothe (from doth). 



B. — ^Vebbs Debited tbou Abjboiiyes. 

20. a. By the following prefixes : — 

1. en or em; enable, emboss, endear, embitter. 

2. be ; bedim, begrime ( from grim). 

b. By the following suffixes : — 

1. -en ; sweeten, fatten, widen, tighten, slacken. 

2. -«r; bewilder (from wHi)^ hinder ('to set &acJk,' from the 
root hind in be-hind)^ linger (from Umg)^ lower. 

d. •««; cleanse, rinse (Anglo* Saxon rein). 

C. — Yebbs Dsbiyed fbox Ybbbs. 

21.0. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following pre- 
fixes: — 

1. a ; awake, await, abear, abide, amount, arouse, ■ arise, 
amend. 

2. be; bestride, besmear, bedabble, bedaub, befi&ll, befit, 
bestir. 

3. dia; disembody, disband, disbelieve, dispraise, disenthraL 

4. em or en; embolden, enliven. 

5. fnM (see § 309, 3) ; mislead, misstate, misspend, misgive. 

6. un (negative) ; undo, untie, unstring, unbind. 

7. for or fore (not the same as the following) ; foredo, forego, 
forbid, forgive, forswear, foi^et, forsake. 

8. fore (= Lat. pro) ; foretell, forebode, forecast, foreknow. 

9. gain; gainsay, gainstand, gainstrive. 

10. with (Anglo-Saxon wi6 ; this preposition formerly sig* 
nified against) ; withstand, withdraw, withhold. 

11. re; retouch, regild, rebind, rebuild. 

22. b. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following suf- 
fixes : — 

1. -er (giving a combined diminutive and frequentative* form 
to the verb.) 

glimmer from gleam slobber from slop 

swagger „ swag batter „ beat 

sputter „ spit patter „ pat 

be*spatter „ spit wander „ wend 

* That i«(, implying (hat the action is repeated in a petty form. 
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% -U or •«/ (having much the same ibroe as -w). 

dazzle from daze dribble from drip 

settle „ set wrinkle „ wring 

sniyel „ sniff startle „ start 

straddle „ stride nibble „ nip 
shuffle „ shove 

8. 'on. Beckon, blazon, beckon. 

23. e. Verbs are formed from other verbs by a modifioa- 
tiou, of the final consonant, with or without a modification 
of the vowel sound; as, wrench {from wring) , drench 
{from drink), blench (from bUnk), dredge {from drag), 
watch {from wake), hatch {from hack), twitch {from 
tweak). 

24. d. Verbs are formed from other verbs by a modifica- 
tion of the vowel sound. 



fell . 


from fall 


raise 




nse 


set 




Bit 


chip 




chop 


sip 




sop 


sniff 




snuff 



roost 


from rest 


lay 


II 


lie 


drip 


i> 


drop 


droop 


II 


drop 


dun 


If 


din 


reel 


M 


roU 



25. Derived Adverbs, 

1. Adverbs are formed from nouns or adjectives by the prefix, 
a. Abed, asleep, aboard, aground, ahead, astern, adrift, afloat. 

2. Adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives by the suffix 
'lyt a corruption of like (a.s. itc), bodily, daily, monthly, largely, 
sweetly, softly, slowly, sharply, firstly, <fec., &c. 

3. A few adverbs are formed by the sumx -ward or -wardt. 
Northwards, forward, backward, homewards. 

4. Adverbs of repetition are formed from numerals by the 
suffix -ce. Once, twice, thrice. The -ee is a corruption of the 
old genitive ending -e$ {thrice is spelt Ihriee in old writers). 

5. Adverbs are formed from the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns (a) by the suffix -re, as here, there, where ; (h) by the 
suffix -ther, as hither, thither, whither ; (c) by the compound suffix 
•nee, as hence, thence, whence. 

6. Seldom and whilom are old Anglo-Saxon datives plural 
(om = uffi). 

LATIN PEEPIXES, 

26. The following prefixes are found in words of Latin 
origin. Most of them are prepositions or adverbs : — 
1. a, ab, abi (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. 



^ 
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2. ad (to), found also in the forms ae^ a/, an, apt m, «/« 
according to the consonant that follows it. Accede, allade, 
announce, appear, assent, attend, aspect, aspire. 

8. am or amb (round). Amputate, ambiguous. 

4. ante or anti (before). Antediluvian, antecessor, anticipate. 
6. circum or cireu (round). Circumlocution, circuit. 

6. eon (with), or (when modified by the next consonant, com, 
eol, CO). Conduct, contend, compact, compare, collusion, coheir. 

7. contra (against, often Anglicized into cotmter). Contravene, 
counteract. 

6. de (down from). Denote, describe, descend. 

9. cK, dU, or di/ before / (apart, in different directions). Dilate, 
dissent, differ. 

10. ex, «, eoy or ^ (out of). Extrude, educe, efifhsion. 

]i. extra (beyond some boundary, outside). Extravagant, 
extradition. 

12. 'in (in, into, on, or against), sometimes modified into tm, tV, 
or ir. Induct, impel, illusion, irruption. 

13. in (not), modified as above. Insecure, improper, illegiti- 
mate, irrational. 

14. inter (among, between). Interest, interpose. 
1ft. intro (within). Intromit, introduce. 

16. oh or ohe (against), modified into oc, op, Cif. Obdurate, 
obstinate, occur, offend. 

17. per or pel (through). Perpend, pellucid. 

18. poet (after). Postpone. 

19. prae or pre (before). P^aelection, precentor, presume. 

20. praeter (past). Praetermit. 

21. prOf por^ or pol (forth or forward). Promote, portend, 
pollute. 

22. re or red (back). Relent, reduce, redaction. 

23. retro (backwards). Betrograde, retrospect. 

24. »e (apart). Seduce, separate. 

25. »ub (under), modified to site, mf, or sur. Subdue, suf- 
fuse, succeed, re-surrection. 

26. subter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

27. trans or tra (across or beyond). Translate, tradition. 

28. ultra (beyond). Ultramontane* 

LATIN SUFFIXES. 

27. The following suffixes axe found in words of Latin 
origin: — 

▲. — ^NouN Stttfzxes. 

1. acy (Lat. acta). Fallacy, contumacy. 

2. ance or ancy (Lat. anlia). Constancy, Constance, parlance. 

8. ain or an. Captain, mountain, sacristan, publican, 
4. a/y. Granary, lapidary. 
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5. ai«. Magistrate, magnate, coasolata. 

6. ency or gnce (Lat. mtia). Credence. 

7. olence or uUnee (Lat. olentia or uUntia)m Violence, lira- 
lence, corpalence. somnolence. 

8. ton (Lat. to, in nom. case). Beligion, legion. 

9. tion or non (Lat. tio or<fo, in nom. case, derived from per* 
feet participles). Scansion, detention, election, monition. 

10. tude (Lat. tudo). Latitude, fortitude. 

^ 11. iun or ntre (Lat. tura or iura, deriTed from perfect parti- 
ciples). Juncture, tonsure. 

12. ice (Lat. itia or itium). Justice, solstice, service. 

13. ty or iiy (Lat. iat or t'^ot). Dignity, security, ability. 

14. nuni (Lat. men^um). Discernment. 

10. mony (Lat. monta). Parsimony, acrimony, patrimony. 

16. or or our (Lat. or). Amour, ardour, clamour. 

17. eule, cle, «/«, t7, or U, (Lat. o«/ti«, cu/a or ou/iim, u/ta, ula^ 
ttZnm, etftit, -a, 'Um, lu», la^ luni)^ forming diminutives. Animal" 
oule, corpuscule, part-i-de, radicle, globule, castle, pencil, pistiL 

18. sort ^or, and frur, /. (marking Uie agent). Sponsor, victor, 
executrix. 

19. y (Lat. ia). Misery, infamy. 

29. B. — ^Adjeoiivb Sttffzzes. 

1. al (Lat. alls). Carnal, venal, regal, oapitaL 

2. ar (Lat arit). Solar, polar. 

8. ary (Lat. an'ta). Binary, plenary, auxiliary. 

4. an or ant (Lat. anuM), Pagan, urban, mundane. 

0'. ihU or hU (Lat. ihiUsj hilU), Forcible, amiable, able. 

6. id (Lat. idtu). Fervid, horrid. 

7. to (Lat. totM). Oastric, concentric. 

8. t7 or tTe (Lat. W»), Civil, ftitile. 

9. y (Lat. tu<). Amatory, cursory, illusory. 

10. oiM or o»e (Lat o<ti«). Gibbous, curious, verbose. 

11. aeeou$ (Lat. ae«u$). Herbaceous, crustaceous. 

12. oknt or uUnt (Lat olentut or ulentm)* Virulent, turbulent, 
violent 

13. tive or aive (Lat <ttm« or nvu$). Cursive, frurtive. 

14. ant or ent (Lat an«, ent, nom. case, participle). Extant, 
verdant, ardent. 

16. te or ae (Lat. /im or out, pass, part) Lrate, oonorete, 
erudite, sparse, diffuse. 
16. He. Lunatic, fanatic, erratio. 

0. — ^Vebb Sttffxzbs. 

30. There are two pzincipal modes in which Terbs are 
formed in English from Latin yerba. (^e mode iabj taking 
•implj the onide form ol the infiaitiTe mood or ipnamt 



no 
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tense, witiioat any sn£Bx ; as intendy defend^ numumit. Some- 
times mute e makes its- appearance after a long yowel, as in 
ineliney opine, reeiae. The second mode is to adopt as a suffix 
the termination of the perfect participle passive (slightly 
modified), ty s, ate, or ite (Lat. tus, sue, atuSj itits) ; as create 
(from creatus), conduct (from condttctits), credit (from eredi- 
ttui), expedite (expeditus), incense (from incensue). When 
deriyatiyes are formed by both meuiods, one generally re>> 
tains one of the meanings of the orig^inal yerb, the other 
another. Compare deduce and deduet ; conduce and conduct ; 
eotutrue and construct ; revert and reverse ; convert and coH" 
verse. 

Nouns (or adjectiyes) and yerbs of Latin origin are often 
the same in form, but are distinguished by the accent, the 
noun or adjectiye haying the accent on the first syllable, the 
verb on the second. 



Noon. 


Verb. 


Noon or AdjectLve. 


. Verb. 


accent 


accent 




6bject 
protest 


object 


mt 


affix 




protest 


augment 


augment 




frequent 


&eqn6nt 


concert 


concert 




present 


present 


eondnct 


conduct 




subject 


subject 


Extract 


extr&ct 










Saxon Elkventr 


OF English. 





[Nothing more is attempted here than to enumerate the 
most important classes into which the Saxon words of 
English may be distributed, and to give a few examples.] 

1. The pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, 
adjectiyes of irregular comparison, and the auxUiary, de- 
fectiye, and (so-called) irregular yerbs. 

2. Monosyllabic deriyatiyes formed by a modification of 
the root vowel or of the final consonant, as ditch (from digi), 
bless (from bliss), and the majority of the words lormed by 
stricuy Saxon suffixes. 

3. Most words denoting common natural objects and 



cloud 


eyening 


light 


silver 


snn 


dale 


flood 


moon 


snow 


thunder 


dawn 


ground 


morning 


spring 


water 


day 


heat 


night 


star 


wind 


dew 


hill 


noon 


stone 


world 


earth 


ice 


rain 


stream 


winter 


east 


iron 


sea 


summer 


year 


fX 


lead 










i.'WofdB relating to tlte family, household, aad(fkrm, 
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1 


brother 


bath 


door 


chaff 


scythe 


child 


beam 


dough 


cheese 


wheat 


cUmghter 


bed 


home 


com 


ash 


father 


bolster 


hearth 


cow 


beech 


friend 


besom 


kettle 


delve . 


berry 


husband 


bread 


loaf 


harvest 


brick 


kin 


brew 


oyoi 


hay 


fir 


mother 


broth 


roof 


hemp 


grass 


■ Bister 


cloth 


thatch 


honey 


oak 


'wife 


comb 


barley 


milk 


oats 


vidow 


cook 


bam 


plough 


tree, &c. 


bake 


cradle 


calf 


rak6 




6. The names of most of the parts of the 


body, as — 


beard 


brain 


ear 


foot 


heel 


body 


breast 


eye 


hair 


knee 


bone 


breath 


finger 


hand 


leg 


bosom 


brow 


fist 


heart 


lip 


blood 


chin 


flesh 


head 


mouth, &c. 


6. The xiames of < 


Bommon animals, as — 




ape 


dove 


hare 


man 


ruddock 


bear 


fish 


hawk 


owl 


throstle 


bee 


foal 


horse 


ox 


turtle 


beetle 


fowl 


hound 


sheep 


weevil 


bird 


fox 


lamb 


raven 


worm 


deer 


goose 


lark 






7. Terms for common qualities 


and actions, as — 


bold 


high 


ask 


buy 


find 


blind 


low 


hear 


chafier 


fly 


bright 


holy 


bid 


chew 


get 


broad 


hot 


bind 


come 


give 


.cold 


old 


bite 


dip 


go 


dark 


quick 


blaze 


do 


have 


"dead 


rough 


bleach 


drink 


kill 


deaf 


sick 


blow 


eat 


love 


good 


smooth 


bring 


fear 


look 


hard 


pretty 


bum 


fill 


make^ &c. 


8. Names of common things — weapons, 


tools, cloth 


Ac- 










awl 


bridge 


hat 


name 


bow 


bank 


food 


knife 


ship 


arrow 


book 


fire 


meat 


sword 


bill 


boat 


hook 


nul 


spear 
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The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and 
words rating to religion, law^ seienoe, and " 
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of Latin or Greek origin. Most words of three or more 
syllables are of classical origin, and a very large number of 
tnose of two syllables, the exceptions being mostly words 
formed by English suffixes, from monosyllabic roots. Most 
monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, but 
many are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part 
haying come to us through the Erenoh.* The following 
belong to this class :t — 



ace(a«) 

age {aetaiieum\ {Old 

Fr. ^dage) 
aid (sdjatam) 
aim (aestimare) 
air (aer) 

alms («x«nua0vi'ri) 
arch (areas) 
ark (area) 
aaiit(aiiiita) 
balm (baUamam) 
base (bassos) 
beast (bestia) 
beef (boves) 
blame (blasphemia) 
boil (bollire) ' 
boon (bonus) 
bowl (bulla) 
braee (braehiam) 
brief (brevis) 
boll (bulla) 
cage I (eayea) 
camp (eampus) 
cane (eanna) 
ear \ 
GKTTj Kcarms) 
charge J 
cape (caput) 
eash (capsa) 
cease ^cessare)- 
chafe (ealefacere) 



chain rcatena) 
chalk (calx) 
chair (cathedra) 
chance {padentia) 
chant (cantare) 
charm (carmen) 
chase (eaptiare) 
chief (capat) 
clang ^clangor) 
claim (clamare) 
coast (costa) 
coin (cuneus) 
cook (eoqnus) 
coach (collocare) 
coant (comes) 
count (computare) 
core (cor) 
cork (cortex) 
cost (constare) 
coy (quietus) 
croak (crocitare) 
cue ( Cauda) 
cull (coUigere) 
dame (domina) 
date (datum) 
dean (decanus) 

d"h} ""»«") 

doubt (dabitare) 
dress (dirigere ) 
dae (debitum) 



duke (dox) 
face (facies) 
fail (folio) 
fair (feria) 
ftuth (fides) 
fan fyannus) 
fay (fkta) 
feast (festns) 
feat (factum) 
feign (fingere) 
fence ide*fensum) 
fierce (feras) 
fig (ficus) 
file (filum) 
flame (flamma) 

ib"er } («» -) 
flute (flatas^ 
foil (foliam) 
force (fortis) 
forge (fabrica) 
found (fandere) 
fount (fons) 
fraU (ftegUis) 
frait (fractus) 
fry (frigere) 
fiise (ftindere) 
glaiye (gladius) 
glot (glutire) 
gorge (gurges) 
gout (gutta) 




* It is, howeyer, a great mistake to suppose that a word taken 
from the French hmguage is necessarily of ela$neal origin. Some 
writers forget that the Franks and Normans were o[ Teutonic 
origin. 

f The words ftvm which they are derived are appended. 
Those in italies are of a post-classieal age. 

i The ehange of a b, p, or p between yoweli into the sound of 
vsftf it fMud in several wotds. 
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gourd (cncnrbita) 
grease (crassus) 
grief (gravis) 
gross vgrossas) 
heir (lieres) 
host ihospit-) 
inch (nncia) 
jest (gestum) 
jet (jactiim) 
join (jungo) 
joy (gaudium) 
juice ijus) 
lace ilaqaens) 
lease (laxare) 
lounge ilongus) 
mail, armour (ma- 
cula, me»fh) 
male (masculus) 
mass (missa) 
mix (ri)isceo) 
inood (modus) 
mop (mappa) 
mount (muns) 
Diece (neptis) 
noise (noxia) 
noun (nomen) 
nurse (nutrix) 
ounce (uncia) 
pace (passus) 
pain (poena) 
paint (pingere) 
pair (par) 
pale (palleo) 
pay (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach (persica) 
place (platea) 
plait (plectere) 

pl^ } (Pl'^'itum) 
plum (prunum) 



point (pnnctura) 
poise (pensum) 
poor (pauper) 
poreli (porticus) 
pound (pondu: ) 
praise (pretiare) 
pray (precan) 
preaoli ( preBdicare) 
prey (praeda) . 
priest (presbyter) 
print (premere) 

proof (prol»are) 
push (piilsare) 
quire (chorus) 
quite (({uieius) 

IZ } <"'"''^' 

ray (radius) 
rear (retro) 
rest (restare) 
rill (rivulus) 
river (riparius) 
roll (rotulus) 
round (rotundas) 
rule (regula) 
safe (salvus) 
sage (sapiens) 
saint (sanctus) 
sauce (salsus) 
scan (scandere) 
8cen» (Sen tire) 
scourge (corrigere) 
seal (sigillum) 
Beat (sedes) 
short icintus) 
siege (assedium) 
sir (^enior) 
soil (solum) 



sound (sonus) 
source (surgere) 
space (spatium) 
spice (species) 
spoil (spidiura) 
spouse (sponsus) 
sprain (exprimo) 
spy (-^pecio) 
squad, square {ex- 

quaJrare) 
stain (siinguo) 
strain (stringo) 
strange (extraneus) 
strait (strictus) 
street (strata) 
sue, suit (sequor) 
sure (securus) 
taint (tinctus) 
task (tuxare) 
taunt Ttemptare) 
tenKe (tempus) 
test (testis) 
toast (toatus) 
toll (telonium) 

^'n } (*«"-) 

treat (tractare) 
tune (tonus) 
yault (voluta) 
veal (vitulus) 
veil (velum) 
vice (vitium) 
view (videre) 
void (viduus) 
voice (vox) 
vouch (vocare) 
vow (votum) 
waste (vastus) 



The followingr is a list of Latin vrords and their 
deriTatives in English, the connection between 
'Which is more direct and obvious : — 

Acer i»harp\ acidus {sour); acrid, acerbity, acrimony, acid. 

Acuo {I sharpen) \ acute, acumen. 

Aedes Qtoutt) ; edifice, edify {UtaraUif, to build up). 
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Aeqnns {level) ; eqnal, equation, eqnator, adequate, equity, ini- 
qnity, equivocate, equinox. 

Aestimo (7 value) ; estimate, esteem, aim. 

Aetemns, eternity, eternal. Aevum (age) ; coeval, primeval. 

^SS^^ (Aeap) ; exaggerate. Ager (field) ; agriculture, agrarian. 

Ago {I set in motion ^ drive, do) ; agent, act, agile, agitate. 

Alius (other), alter (other of two) ; alien, alibi, alter, alternate. 

Alius (highf deep); altitude, exalt. 

Ambulo (/ walk) ; amble, somnambulist (i.e. sleep-walker). 

Amo (/ love), amicus {friend), amor {love) ; amour, amorous, 
amicable, amiable. 

Amplus {large)', ample, amplify. 

Ango (/ choke), anxius; anxious, anxiety, anguish. 

Anima (breath), animus (mind) ; animate, animal, magnanimous, 
animosity. Annulus (ring) ; annular. 

Annus (year); annual, anniversary. Anus (old woman); anile. 

Aperio (/ open) ; April, aperient, aperture. 

Appello (/ call) ; appellation, appellant, appeal. 

Aptus {fltted), apto (I fit); adapt, apt. 

Aqua {water) ; aqueous, aquatic, aqueduct. 

Arbor {tree) ; arbour. A reus (bow); arc, arch. 

Ardeo (I bum) ; ardent, ardour, arson. 

Arguo (/ prove) ; argue, argument. Aridus (dry) ; arid, aridity. 

Arma (fittings, arms); arras, arm, armour. 

Aro {I plough) ; arable, earing. Ars {skill) ; art, artist, artifice. 

Artus (joint), articulus (little joint or fastening) ; articulate, article. 

Asper (rough) ; asperity, exasperate. 

Audax (bold); audacious, audacity. 

Audio (7 hear) ; audience, audible. 

Augeo (7 increase) ; augment, auction, author, authority. 

Auxilium (help) ; auxiliary. 

Avarus (greedy); avarice, avaricious. 

Avidus (eager); avidity. Auris (ear); aurist, auricular. 

Barba (beard) ; barb, barbed, barber, 

Bellum (war); belligerent, rebel. 

Bene (well) ; beneficent, benediction, benign. 

Brevis (short) ; brief, brevity. 

Cad«), sup. casum (7 fall) ; cadence, ac-cident, occasion, casual. 

Caedo, caesum (7 cut); suicide, regicide, incision, concise, 
cement (i.e. caedinientum). 

Calculus (pebble) ; calculate. Calx ; chalk, calcine. 

Campus (plaiu); camp, encamp. 

Candeo (I burn or shine), candidus (vjhite); candid, incandescent, 
incendiary, caudle, candour. Canis (dog) ; canine. 

Canna (reed or tube), canal is ; canal, channel. 

Canto (7 ning) ;*chant, incantation. 

Capio (7 taKe), captus (taken); captive, capacity, accept, concep- 
tion, recipient, anticipate. 

Caput (head) ; cape, capital, captain, chapter, decapitate, preci- 
pitate. Carbo (coal) ; carbon, carboniferous. 

Care, carnis (^eth) ; carnal, incarnate, charnel-house, carnival. 
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Castigo (restrain) ; castigate, chastise. 

Castas {pure) ; chaste. Casus (failing) ; case, casual. 

Cansa ; cause, excuse, accuse. 

Cayeo, cautum (/ take care) ; caution. 

CaTus (holloa)) ; cave, cavity, excavate. 

Cedo (/ go) ; cede, precede, proceed, cession. 

Censeo (/ judge) ; censor, censure. 

Centum (hundred) ; cent, century. 

Centrum ; centre, concentrate, centrifugal. 

Cemo, cretum (I distinguith) ; discern, concern, discreet, secret. 

Cerius (resolved); certaiu, certify. 

Cesso (I loiter) ; cease, cessation. 

Charta (p'iptr) ; cliart, charter, cartoon. 

Circum (round)^ circus (a circle) ; circle, circulate, circuit, oir* 

cumt'ereuce. Citu (/ rouse) ; citation, excite. 
Civis (citizen) ; civil, civic, city (from civiias). 
Clarao (I shuui), clamor ; claim, exclaim, clamour. 
Clarus (bright)] clear, clarify. Classis; class, classic. 
Claudo, clausum (/ shut); close, enclose, exclude, preclude, 

include. Clino (I bend) ; incline, recline, declenbiou. 
Coelum (lieaven) ; celestial. Cogito (cuagitii — / think) ; cogitate. 
Cognosce (/ examine^ know) ; recognise, cognizant. 
Colo, cultum (Z till) ; culture, cultivate, colony. 
Color; colour. Comes (companion); concomitant, count. 
Commodus (convenient); commodious, commodity, incommode. 
Communis; common, community. 
Contra (aguinul) ; counter. Copia (plenty) ; copious. 
Coquo, coctum (/ boil) ; cook, decoction. 
Cor, cordis (heart); cordial, concord, record. 
Corona: crown, coronation. 

Cprpus (body) ; corps, corpse, incorporate, corporeal, corpulent. 
Cras (to-morroiv) ; prucrai>tinate. 
Credo (/ believe) ; creed, credulous, incredible, credit. 
Creo; create. 

Cresco, cretum (/ grow) ; increase, accretion, crescent. 
Crimen (charge); crime, crimiual. 
Crudus (rau;), crudelis; cruel, crude. 
Crux (cro»s); crusade, crucity, excruciate. 
Cubo, cuinbo (/ lie) ; suceuiub, recumbent. 
Culpa (fault) ; inculpate, culpable. 
Cumulus (heap); accumulate. 
Cupidus (eager); cupid, cupidity. 
Cura (care) ; cure, euiaior, curious, procure, secure. 
Curro, cursum (/ run); concur, discuisive, current, curricle, 

succour, course. 
Darano; damn, condemn. 
Debeo, debiiutu (I owe); debt, debit. 
Debilis (iceak) ; debility. 
Decern (ten); December, decimal, decimate. 
Decens (becoming), decor, decerns; decent, decorous. 
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DenRns ; dense, condense. 

Dens (tooth); dentist, trident, indent. 

I>e8idero (/ lonnjor)\ desire, desiderate. 

Deus (God) ; deity, deify, deodand (lo be given to Ood^, 

Dexter [right) ; dexterous, dexterity. 

Dico, dictum (/ eay) ; contradict, predict, diction, dictate. 

Dies {dai/)\ diary, durnal. Digitus (Jinger); digit, difj^taL 

Dignus (worthy) ; condign, dignity, dignify. 

Disco (/ learn); disciple, discipline. Divide; divide, diviaion. 

Divinns; divine, divination. 

Do, datum (/ gine); liative, add, addition, date. 

Doceo (/ feacU); docile, doctor, doctrine. 

Dolor (griff ), doleo (/ grieve) ; doloruas, condole. 

Domo(//am6); in<lomitablti. 

Dono (T prexent) ; donation, condone. 

Domus (home) ; domicile, domestic, dome. 

Dominus (mtuier); dominate, doniii:ant, domineer. 

Dormio (I sleep) ; dormant, dormitory. 

Dubius (doubtful); doubt, dubious, indubitable. 

Duco, diictuin (/ lead), dux (leader); conduct, duke, addaec^ 

seduce, educate. Duo (two) ; dual, duet, duel. 
Durus (hard)j duro (/ harden); endure, durnble, iudurate. 
Udo (I eat); edible, esculent. Ego (/) ; egotist. 
Kmo (/ bug) ; redeem, exempt. 
£o, ivi, itum (I go); exit, initial, transit, perish. 
Kquus (hone), eqaes (hortieman) ; equine, equerry, eqnitation. 
Krro (I wander); err, error, erroneous, erratic, aberiation. 
Kxemplum ; example, sample. Exerceo; exercise. 
Expedio (I set free) ; expedite, expedition. 
Experior (/ try) ; experiment, expert, experience. 
Faber (mechanic, engineer), fubric, fabricate. 
Fabuli (little storg) ; fable, fabulous. 
Facies (make or o/tpearance) ; face, facial, superficial. 
Facilis (ewg) ; facile, facility, difficulty, faculty, facilitate. 
Facio (/ muket du) ; fai^t, faction, affect, infect, defect, deficien1« 

benefactor, mauutaciory, perfect. 
Fallo (/ deceive) ; false, fail, fallible. 

FHmBL(>eport); fame, infamous. Familia; family, familiar. 
Fans (speaking), fatum (ivhut ie spoken or decreed) ; infant, fate, 

fatal. Fauum (temple) ; fane, profane, fanatic. 
Fayeo; favour. 

Febris ; fever, febrifuge, febrile. Felix {happy) ; felicity. 
Femina (woman) ; feminine, efflsminate. 
Fendo {I strike), defend, offend. 
Fero (7 bear) ; fertile, infer, defer, circumference ; pari, latos ; 

dilate, translate. Ferox; ferocious, ferocity. 
Ferrum (hon); ferruginous, ferrule. 
Fides (faith), fido (/ tniMt) ; fidelity, confide, perfidy, defy. 
Figo, fixum (7 fasten) ; fix, cracifix. 
FiUof (Mn) ; filial, affiliate. 
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Fingo, fictnm IT thnpe) ; fiction, figure, feign. 

Finis {etid> ; tiiial, finite, finish, condne, define, infinitiye. 

Firraus; firm, confirm, afiirm. 

FlaKro {J burn) ; flagrant, conflagration. 

Flannna ; flame, infjanimation 

Flo, flatum {,[ blow) ; inflate, flatulent. 

Fleeio kI bend) ; deflect, inflr-ct, flexible, circnmflex. 

Fligo, flictaui ({ ftrike)', afflict, c<.nflict, profligate. 

Floa, floris (Jlncer) ; fl«»r«, florid, floral, efflnreace. 

Fluo, fliixum {,1 Jlon:)^ fluctus {u}avt)\ flux, fluxion, inflaence. 

superfluous, fluctuate, fluid. 
Fodio, fossum (/ dig) ; fosse, fossil. 
Folium {leaf) ; foliage, folio, exfoliate, trefoil. 
Foils ; fount, font, fountain. Forma ; form, reform, inform. 
Fors, fortuna ; fortune, misfortune. 
Fortis (iitrohg)\ fort, fortify, fortitude, fortress. 
Frango, fractum (/ break) ; fragile, frail, infringe, infraction, 

refraction, refractory, fragment, fracture. 
Frater {brother) j fraternal, fratricide. 
Fraus, fraudis ; fraud. Frigns (cold) ; frigid, refrigerate. 
Frons ; front, affront, frontispiece. 

Fruges, fructus (fruit)^ fruor (/ enjoy) ; fruit, fructify, fruition. 
Frustra (in vain) j frustrate. Fugio (I flee) ; fugitive, refuge. 
FumuR [iinoke) ; fumigate, fume. 
Fundo (I pour) \ found, foundry, refund, confound, refuse, con* 

fuse, confound. 
Fundus (buliom) ; f )und, foundation, fundamental, profound. 
Fungor (/ discharge) j function, defunct. Fur (thief) ; furtive. 
Gelu (/ce) ; gelid, congeal, jelly, gelatine. 
Gens (race), K<g<>o (^oot gen, I beget) ; genus (kind) ; gentilo, 

generate, generation, gender, degenerate, general, gentle, 

genteel. 
Oero, gestum (/ bear) ; gesture, suggest, belligerent, vicegeient. 
Glacies (Ice) ; glass, glacial, glacier. Glo ia ; glory. 
Gradus («/e/)), gralior, gressum (I walk); grade, degrade, digre»> 

sion, congress, transgress, progress, aggression. 
Gratia ; grace, gratuitous, ingratitude. 
Gratus ; grateful, gratitude. 
Gravis (heavy) \ grief, grave, gravitation. 
Grex (flock) \ gregarious, congregate. 
Habeo, habilum (/ have) ; have, habit, prohibit 
Habito (dwelt) ; habitation, inhabit. 
Haereo (/ stick) ; adhere, adhesion, hesitate. 
Haeres or hei es (heir) ; inherit, hereditary. 
HHurio, haustum (I diau) ; exhaust. 
Homo (man), humanus ; human, homicide. 
Honor ; honour, honourable, honorary. 
Horreo (/ shudder) ; horror, horridus ; horror, horrid, horrify^ 

abhor. Hospes (guest) ; hospitable, hospice, host. 
Hostis (enemy) ; hostile. Humeo (lam wet) ; humid, humour. 
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t 

Hamtis {grtmnd) ; exhame, hamble, hamiliate. 

Ignis {fire) ; ignite, igneoas. 

Ignoro ; ignore, ignorant. Imago ; image, imagine. 

Impero (/ cowmQnd)^ imperium ; empire, emperor, imperious, 
imperative. Indez^ indico (I point) ; indicate, indicative. 

Infenis (/oir, placed underneath) ; inferior, inl'emal. 

Ingenium (talent^ dittponition) ; ingentons. 

Ingenuns {nutive) ; ingenuous, ingenuity. 

Insula {inland) ; insular, insulate. 

Integer {whole^ sound) ; integral, integrate, integrity. 

Intellign {I petceive); intelligent, intellect. 

Ira {anger) ; ire, irascible. Iterum {again) ; reiterate. 

Iter, itineris (joiim«y) ; itinerant. Jaceo (/Z/> tiotcn); adjacent. 

Jacio, jactum (/ throw); eject, reject, object, adjective, c«>njeo- 
ture, suliject. Judex; judge, judicious, acyadicate, pre- 
judice. 

Jugnm (yoke) ; conjugal, conjugate, subfugate. 

Jungo, junctum ; join, joint, juncture, conjunction, injunction. 

Juro {I swear) ; conjure, jury, peijury. 

Jus {ju>itice)t Justus {just)] just, unjust, injury, justify, jurisdie- 
tion. Juvenis {young) ; juvenile, junior. 

Labor ; labour, laborious, laboratory. 

Labor, lapsus (/ slide) ; lapse, elapse, collapse. 

Laedo, laesum {I dash or hurt) ; lesion, elide, elision, collision. 

Lapis, lapidis {stone) ; lapidary, dilapidate. 

Lateo (/ lie hid) ; latent. Latns {broad) ; latitude. 

Latus, lateris {side) ; lateral, equilateral. 

Laus, laudis {praise) ; laud, laudation, laudable. 

Lavo (/ wivh) ; lavatory, lavation, lave. 

Lego {I send or depute) ; legate, allege, legacy. 

Lego, lectum (/ gathn^ choose) ; collect, select, elect, recollect, 
lecture, college, legion. Lenis {smooth) ; lenity. 

Levis {light), levo (J /*//) ; levity, alleviate, relieve, elevate. 

Lex, legis {law) ; legal, legitimate, legislate. 

Liber {free) ; liberal, liberate, deliver. 

Liber {book) ; library, libel. 

Libra {balance) ; deliberate, libration. 

Licet (1/ is lawful) ; licence, illicit. 

Ligo {I tie) ; ligHment, religion, league, allegiance, oblige. 

Lingua {tongue) ; linguist, language. 

Linquo, lictnm (/ leave) ; relinquisb, relict, delinquent. 

Liquor, liquidus ; liquor, liquid, liquefy. 

Litera ; letter, literal, illiterate. 

IjOCus {place)f loco (I place) ; locate, local, locomotion. 

Longus ; long, longitude, elongate. 

Loquor, locutus (/ speais), loqnax ; elocution, loquacions, col- 

loquy, eloquent. Lucrum (^yaiw); lucrative, lucre. 
Lado, lusum {T play) ; elude, prelude, illade, illusion, ludicrous. 
Lamen, {light) ; luminous, illuminate. 
L ma {moon) ; lunar, lunatic. 
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Luo, latum (7 wash) ; dilate, ablation, dilavial. 

Lastrara {purification) ; lustre, lustroas, la^tration^ illastrate. 

Lax {light) ; lacid, ehicidate. 

Magister {ma6ter) ; magistrate, magisterial. 

Magnus {great)^ major {greater) ; magnitude, majesty, majority, 

mayor. 
Malus {bad) ; malice, malignant, maltreat, malady. 
Mando, {commit, enjoin) ; mandate, command, commend, remand. 
Maneo, mansam (/ remain) \ mansion, remain, remnant, per* 

manent, imminent. 
Manas {hand)\ manual, manufactory, manuscript, maintain, 

manacle, emancipate, manumit. 
Mare {sea) \ marine, maritime, mariner. 
Mater {mother) ; maternal, matricide, matron, matrix, matrica* 

late, matrimony. 
Materia {timber^ stvff) \ matter, material. 
Maturus {ripe) ; mature, immature, premature. 
Medeor {[ heal)y medicina ; remedy, medicine, medical. 
Medius {middle) ; mediator, mediocrity, immediate. 
Melior {better) ; ameliorate. 
Memor {mindful)^ memini {I remember) ; remember, memory, 

memorial, memoir, commemorate, comment. 
"M-endax {lin g) ; mendacious. 
Mendum {fault) ; amend, mend, emendation. 
Mens, mentis {mind) ; mental, vehement. 
Mergo,mersum {I plunge) ; immerse, merge, emergency. 
Merx {u;are8) ; merchant, commerce, mercer, market. 
Metior, mensus sum {I meaxwe) ; immense, *mensuration, mea* 

sure. Migro (Z change my abode) ; migrate. 
Miles {soldier) ; military, militia. 
Mille {thousand) ; mile, millennium, million. 
Minister {servant) ; minister, ministry. 

Minor {less), minuo(//««sr«/t) ; diminish, minor, minority, minute. 
Miror (i admire) ; admire, miracle. 
Misceo, mixtum {I mix)'^ miscellany, promiscuous. 
Miser {wretched) ; miser, miserable, misery, commiserate. 
Mitto, missum {I send) ; emit, admit, permit, promise, mission, 

mibsile. [lation. 

Modus {measure) ; mode, mood, model, moderate, modest, modu* 
Mola ; millstone, meal, molar, immolate, emolument (Me mt7^r'« 

perquisite). Mollis [soft) ; emollient, mollify, mollusk. 
Moneo, monitum (I warn)\ admonish, mouutnent, monster, 

monitor. 
Mons, montis ; mount, mountain, surmount, dismount, promon* 

tory. Morbus {disease) ; morbific, morbid. 
Mordeo, morsum (/ bite) ; remorse, morsel. 
Mors, mortis {death) ; mortal, mortuary. 
Mos, moris {custilm) ; moral. 
Moyeo, motum {I move) \ mobilis, momentum; move, motive, 

moment, mobility, emotion. Mala; mule. 
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Multus (many) ; multitude, multiform, multiple, multiply, (plieo, 
-piex). 

Mnnio (I fortifu) ; munition, ammunition, muniment. 

Munus igiftf nh'irc); remunernte, immuniiy. 

Musii (nius*) ; music, amu^e, maseuin. 

Mute (I chan'jc)\ iiiiitable, muiatiun, commute, transmute. 

Mascor, natus sum (/ am bom) ; uasceut, natal, native, nation, 
cognate, nHture, iiaMiral. 

Navis ("/»//>) ; navHl, naviji^ate, navy. 

Kauta (sailor) ; nautical, nautilus. 

Necesse ; necessary, necesaitude, necessity. 

Necto, nexura (/ tie) ; connect, annex. 

Nego (I deiiy\ ; negation, renegade. 

Nngotiura {huHinenH) \ negotiate. 

Neuter (not either) ; neuter, neutral. 

Niger {black) \ negro. Niiiil (nothing) \ annihilate. 

Noceo (I hurt) ; innocent, noxious, innocuous. 

No-SCO, notum (1 know) ; noinen (name), no-bdis (nohU) ; noun, 
name, nominate, nominal, noble, iguoble, iguominy, 
noie, notation, notion, notice. 

Non (not) ; non-entity, non-age. 

Novus (ne(i').\ novel, innovate, novice. 

N«)X, nociis (night) ; nocturnal, equinox. 

Kubo (/ many) ; nuptial, connubial. 

NuUus (none)\ nullity, nuliiTy, annul. 

Numeru'* (number); numeral, enumerate. 

Nuntio (/ announce)] nuncio, announce, renounoe, rennnciation. 

Nutrio (/ nourish) ;' nutritious, nutriment, nurse. 

Octo (eight) ; octave, octavo, October. 

Oculus (eyff bna) ; ocular, oculist, inoculate. 

Odium (haired); odiou;;, odium. 

Odor (tmell), oleo (/ smell) ; odour, odorous, redolence, olfac- 
tory. Officium (duty, buniness); office, officious. 

Omnis (alt) ; omnipotent, omuibus (for ail). 

Onu*», oneris (load) ; onerous, exonerate. 

Opto (I deitire) ; option, adopt. Opus, operis (ufork) ; operate. 

Orbis (circle) ; orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo, ordinis (order) ; ordinate, ordain, ordinary. 

Orior, ortus sum (/ n*«) ; i>rient, origin, abortive. 

Oi*o (/ itpeak) : orator, oracle, adore, iuexorable. 

Ovum (pgij) ; ovipjirous, oval. 

Prtgus (vUtayf)'^ pagan, peasant. 

Pallium (cloak)\ pall, palliate. 

Pallor {palene*s)\ pitlleo (/ am pale)\ pallor, pallid. 

Pando ; pansum and passum (I spremi) ; expand, expanse, com> 
pass, pace. Par (equal) \ parity, peer, compare. 

Pario (/ bring forth); parent, viviparous. 

Paro (I prepare); impair, repair, prepare, compare, comparativB. 

Pars, partis (pari) ; pariiiion, impart, party, particle, participle, 
pane, particular, bipartite. 
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Pasco, pastnm {I feed); pasture, repast, pastor. 
Pater (/a/Aer) ; paternal, patron, patrimony, patrician, patrifltio. 
Patria \,couiiiry) ; patriot, expatriate. 
Patior, passu>8Uin {I »uff*!r)\ patient, passion, passive. 
Pauper (pour) ; pauper, pauperism. 
Pax, paois (peuce)\ pacitic. 
Pectus, pectoris {brensl) ; pectoral, expectorate. 
Pello, pulsuni (/ d/i'rc); compel, repel, repulse, pulse, pulsation. 
Pendeo (I hany), pen«lo, pensum ([ huny or weigh) ; depend, 
expend, pension, pmisive, recompense, peudulum, com- 
pensate, perpendicular, pensile. 
Pene ialmogt) ; peninsula. 
Penuria {^wanl) ; penury, penurious. 
Perdo (I lose) ; perdition. 

Pes, pedis (foot) ; pedal, pedestrian, impede, expedite, biped. 
Pestis (piayu-) ; pest, pusiilence. • 

Peto, petitura (ask, seek) ; petition, compete, repeat, appetite. 
Pingo, pictum (pami) ; depict, picture, pigment, Picts. 
Pilo (I steal) \ pillage, compile, 
Pius (dutiful) ; pious, pieiy, pity, expiate. 
Placeo (/ please) \ placid, placable, complaisant, pleasant. 
Plango ; com-phiin, plaint. 
Planta ; plant, plantation, supplant. 

Planus (level) ; plane, plain, eicplain. ' 

Plaudo (/ vlap) ; applaud, applause, plaudit, plausible. 
Plebs (rommoiialty) ; plebeian. 
Plecto, plexus (/ weave) ; complex, perplex. 
Pleo (/ fill^f plenus (full) ; plenary ; complete, replete. 
Plico (/ fold) ; iraplicHte, apply, application, comply, reply, 
supplicate, suppliant, duplicity, doable, complex, pliable, 
surplice, accomplice. Ploro (/ weep) ; deplore, explore. 
Plumbum (lead) ; plumber, plummet. 
Plus, pluris (more) ; plural, surplus. 

Poena (fine) ; penal, punitive, punish, repent, penance, penitent. 
Polio ; polish, polite. 
Pondus, ponderis (weight); pound, ponderous, preponderate, 

ponder. 
Pono, positura (I place); impose, repose, deposit, compound, 

position, component. Pons (bridge) ; pontoon. 
Populus (people) ; popular, depopulate, public, publish. 
Porta (door) ; portal, portico, porthole. 
Porto (/ carry) ; export, portable, supportt 
Possum (1 cun) ; possible, potent. 
PratiJa (plunder) ; predatory, depredation, prey. 
Precor (/pray) ; deprecate, precarious (</p/)«/'(/mflr on entreaty), 
Prehendo (I gratp) ; apprehend, apprehension. 
Premo, pressum (/ preti) ; express. 
Primus (first) ; primi, primitive, primeval, primrose. 
Princeps (pnwcg) ; principal, principle. Pristinus; pristine. 
Privo (/ deprive^ make separate); deprive, private, privacy, piivy. 
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Probo (7 approve^ mmk* good) ; prove, probe, probatioii, probaUe, 

reprobate. 
Promptus, /rom pri)mo (ready) ; prompt, prompitade. [mitj. 

Prope (near), pruxiiiiua {Heeu-e»t) ; propinquity, proximate, proxi- 
Proprius (one's oicn\ ; proper, property , propriety, apprupriate. 
Pudor (shame), padet ; impudent. Puer (boy) ; puerile. 
Pagiia (Jighi), piiguo (I JijiU) , pugnacious, impugn, repugnance. 
Puugo, puuetuiu (/ prick) ; puugeut, puncture, punctuation, 

expunge, point, appoint. Puppis {steni) ; poop. 
Pui^ (/ cleanse) ; purge, purgatory. Pui-us ; pure, purify. 
Puto (/ cut, calculate^ ihink) ; amputate, computate, count, re- 
pute, depute, putative. 
Putris i^roHen) : puirid, putrefy. 
Quaero, qnaesitum (/ seek) \ question, inquire, require, query, 

quest, exquisite, inqueat. 
Quails {of which kind) ; quality, qualify. 
Quantus {how yreui) ; quantity. 
Quatio, quassum (cuiio, cunsum in compounds ; I shake or strike) ; 

quasi), percussion, discuss. 
Quatuor {f<tur), quartus {fourth), quadra {square) ; quart, quarto, 

quarter, quadrature, quadrajit, quadratic 
Quies, qiiietis 0^/) ; quiet, acquiesce. 
Radius {rod, ray) ; radius, radiate. 
Radix, ra.licis {rout) ; radish, radical, eradicate. 
Radu, rasum (/ scrape) ; erase, razur, abrade. 
Rapio, raptam (/ snatch) ; rapid, rapture, rapine, rapacious, 

ravish, ravage, raven, ravenous. 
Rarus {thin) \ rare, rarefy. 
Ratio (reckoning, calculation, proportion) ; reason, ratiocination, 

ratioual, ration. Hams (reckoned, fixed); ratify, rate. 
Rego, rectum (I make straight) ; regular, direct erect, regent, 

regimen, regiment, rector, rectify. 
Rex, regis (king; not the same root as the last) ; regal, regicide: 

regnum ; reign, regnant, interregnum. 
Res {thing) ; real, republic. Reie {net) ; retina, reticule. 
Rideo, risum (/ laugh) ; deride, risible, ridicule, ridiculous. 
Rigeo (/ am stiff) ; rigid, rigour. Kitus ; rite, ritual. 
Rivus {brook), rivalis (hautng the same brook in common) ; river, 

rival, derive, arrive, rivulet. 
Robur (oakf strength) ; robusr, corroborate. 
Rodo, rosuni {I gnaw) ; corrode. 
Rogo (I ask) ; arrogate, derogaie, rogation, prorogue. 
Rota ( wheel ) ; rotate, rotary. 
Rudis (untaught) ; rude, erudite, rudiment. 
Rumpo, ruptum (/ break) ; rupture, abrupt, eruption, corrupt, 

bankrupt. Ruo (/ rush) ; ruin. 
Rns, ruris {country) ; rustic, rural. 
Sacer {aacred), sacerdos (priest) ; sacred, sacrament, sacrifice 

consecrate, sacerdotal, sacristan. 
Sagax {knowtng) j sage, sagacious, presage. 
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Sal ; Milt, saline, aalary (properly an allowance for taU), 

Salio, saltum, in compounds saltum (Z leap) ; salient, assail, 
assault, salmon (the leaping Juh), de8altury, exalt, insult, 
saltatory. Salus, salutis {»ajely) ; salute, salutary. 

Salvus {safe) ; salvation^ salve, >alvo, saviour. 

Saiicio, sanctum (/ consecrate) ; sanction. 

Saiictus {holy) ; saint, sanctify. 

Sanguis, sanguinis (blood) ; sanguinary, sanguine, consan- 
guinity. S&no (I make sound); sanative, sanatory. 

Sanus (sound) ; sane, sanity. Sano (/ cure) ; sanatory. 

Sapio ([ iaste^ am wise), sapor (taste) ; savour, sapient, insipid. 

Satis (enough)^ satur (/uU)^ satio (Tfill) ; satiate, satiety, saturate^ 
satisfy. 

Scando (7 climb) ; scan, scansion, ascend, descend, condescend. 

Scindo, scissum (/ split) ; rescind, abscissa, scissors. 

Scio (/ know) ; science, prescience, omniscience, conscious. 

Scribo, scriptum (/ write) ; scribe, describe, scripture, post- 
script. 

Seco, sectum (I cut) ; sect, section, insect, dissect, segment, 
secant. 

Sedeo, sessum (T siD^ sido (/ set), sedo (I settle); session, seden- 
tary, sedulous, sediment, assess, possess, preside, subside, 
assiduous, consider, sedate. 

Senex {old man ) ; senile, senior, senate. 

Sentio {I feel ^ think), sensus {ferling) ; sentient, scent, sentence, 
assent, sense, sensual, sensitive. 

Sepelio (I b»ry), sepulcrum ; sepulture, sepulchre. 

Sequor, secutus (/ follow), secundus {following) ; sequence, 
sequel, consequent, persecute, second. 

Sero, sertum (/ set in a row) ; insert, exert, desert, series, 
sermen. 

Servus {slave)^ servio (J serve), servo {T watch or preserve) ; serf, 
servile, servitude, servant, servitor, preserve, observe, 
deserve. Sidus (star) ; sidereal, consider. 

Signum ; sign, signify, signal, resign, design, assignation. 

Sileo {I am silent); silent, silence. 

Similis (like) ; similar, assimilate, resemble, semblance, simulate. 

Simul {together) ; siiuultaneous, assemble. 

Singuli {one by one) : single, singular. 

Sisto (/ stop, I stand) ; consist, insist, resist, assist. 

Socius {companion) ; social, society. 

Sol {sun ) ; sular, solstice. Solus {alone) ; sole, solitude. 

Solvo, solut um (/ loosen) ; solve, solution, dissolute. 

Somnus (sleep) ; somnolent. 

Sonus ; sound, sonorous, consonant, 

Spargo, sparsum (7 strew) ; sparse, disperse. 
Spatium ; space, spacious, expatiate. 

Specio, spectum (/ ZooA), species {appearance, kind) ; special, 
specious, respect, aspect, spectator, speculate, despise, 
suspicion. Spero (/ hope) ; despair, desperate. 
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Spire (J hraUh')y spiritns {breath) ; spirit, aspire, conspire. 
8poudeo, spoiisiiiu (/ promise, bargain) ; sponsor, spooae, re* 

Hpoud, rt'Hpoiise, d^-spond. 
8tagnus (Wfin/Zmf/) ; stagnant, stagnate. 
Stella (i^tar) ; con^trllation, stellar. 

Sternu, stratum (/ Uirow Atun, nprcad) ; prostrate, eoiistemation. 
Sto, btaiuiii {[Hand) ; staiiun, stHture, stable, distant, obstacle, 

superhtition, armistice, substance, substantive. 
Statuo (/ 8ft up) ; stHtue, statute, constitute. 
Stringo, stnctum (/ tighten) ; stTiUgent, strain, constrain ; 

strict, Ktrait. 
Stmo, struct um (/ pile up) ; construct, destroy, destraction, 

construe. 
Studium {zealf eaqerneMM)y studeo {I am eager) ; study, student. 
Suadeo, guasum (/ atlvine) ; suasion, persuade. 
Suiu (/ am)\ rMot «x, en-i (being) \ eutity, present, absent: 

Futurus {about to be) ; future. 
Summus (hiyliegt) ; suio, summit, consummate. 
Sumo, snmptum (/ take) ; assume, consume, consumption. 
Super (above)y supeius (upper), siipreinus {highe^l) ', superior, 

supreme, supernal. Siiptnus {on the back) ; snpiue. 
Surgn, suiTectutn (/ risf) ; surge, re.NUirection, insiureciion. 
Tal>ula (board); table, tablet, tubular, tabulate. 
Taceo (Z am silent) ; tacit, reticence, taciturn. 
Tango, tactuni (I touch) ; tact, contact, tangible, contagion, con- 
tiguous, attain, pertain, attach. 
Tego, tectum (/ cover) ; protect, integument, detect 
Temno (/ de^pi^e); contemn, contempt. 
Tempero (/ moderate) ; temperate, temper. 
Tern plum ; temple, cimtemplate. 

Tempus, temporis {time) ; temporal, temporary, tense. 
Tendo, tensum (/ ttretch) ; contend, intend, tense, intense, 

tension. 
Teneo, tentum (/ W'/) ; tenant, tenure, tenaciou**, tenonr, 

retain, contain, content, retinue, tendril, continuous. 
Tento or tempto (I try) ; tempt, attempt, temptation. 
Terminus (brundiry)\ term, terminate, exterminate, determine. 
Tero, trituin (/ ruh) ; trite, contrition, attrition, detriment. 
Terra (eiirth)\ terrej^trial, terrene, inter, terrier, terrace.* 
Terreo (/ frighten) ; terrify, terrible, terror, deter. 
Testis (lo-tness) ; testify, testimony, attest, detest, protest. 
Texo, lextiim {[ loeave) ; text, context, texture, textile. 
Timeo (I fear) ; timid. Torpeo {I am numb) ; torpid. 
Torqueo, tortum (/ tu;igt) ; torsion, contort, contortion, tor- 
ture, torments. 
Torreo, tortum (/ parch) ; torrid, toast Totus (icTiole) ; total. 
Traho, trautum (/ diaur); tracio (/ handle); treat, tract, con- 
tract, attract, tractable, tractate. 
Tremo {{ trembb') \ ireinour, tremulous, tremendous. 
Tres, tria (three) ; trefoil, trident, trinity. 
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Tribuo (7 auigri\ ; tribute. Tribua ; tribe, tribune. 

Trudt), trasnm (/ ihrmt) ; extrude, iuirusion. 

Tueor {I protect) ; tuition, tutor. 

Tumeo {I inuetl) ; tuniiJ, tumour, tumult, contumely, tomb. 

Turba (mob) ; turbulent, turbid, disturb. 

Ultra (b(yo7id\ ulterior {/urlher), uUimus {furthest) ; ulterior, 
nltimnte, penult. 

Umbra (»hude) ; umbrage, umbrageous, umbrella. 

Uncia (a Iwe/fth p^it) ; ounce, indi, uncial, unciary. 

Unguo, unci urn {[anoint) ; unguent, ointment, unction. 

Uuda (wave), undare (to rise in waves) ; abound, redound, abun* 
uant, inundate. 

Unus (o)ie) ; union, unity, unit, triune, uniform, universe, uni- 
versal, unique. 

Urbs (city) ; urban, urbane, suburb. 

Utor, usus sum (/ use) ; use, usage, utility, usury, usurp. 

Vaco (/ am uuoccupitd) ; vacant, vacation, vacate, vacuum, eva- 
cuate. 

Vado, vasum (I go) ; invade, evade, invasion, wade. 

Yagor (Z wander) ; vagus (wandering) ; vague, vagrant, vagar 
bon<l, extravagant. 

Valeo (/ am strong) ; valid, valour, value, avail, prevail, preva^ 
lent, valedictory. 

Ywaus (empty) \ vain, vanity. Varius; various, variegate. 

Vapor {xteum); vapour, evaporate. 

Vastus [desolate) ; vast, waste, devastate. 

Veho, vectum (/ carry) ; convey, convex, inveigb, vehicle. 

Velio, vulsum {I pluck) ; convulse, revulsion. 

Velum (covering) ; veil, reveal, develop, envelop. 

Vendo (/ telh ; vend, venal. 

Veneror (/ worship) ; venerate, revere. 

Venio, ventum (I come); convene, venture, convent, advent, pre- 
vent, revenue, convenient, covenant. 

Ventus (wind) , ventilate. 

Verbum (wo'd); verb, verbal, proverb. 

Verto/ versum (/ turn) ; verso (I turn) ; verse, version, convert, 
divorce, adverse, advertise, perverse, universe, vurtex, 
vertical. Verus [true) ; verity, verify, aver. 

Vestis (garment); vest, vesture, vestry, invest. 

Yetus (old) ; inveterate, veteran. 

Via {r»ad)\ deviate, obviate, pervious, trivial. 

Vicis ichange) ; vicishitude, vicar, vicariou'^, viceroy. 

Video, visum (I tee) ; visible, vision, provide, revise, visage, pm- 
dence, providence, survey, invidious, envy. 

Vilis (oheup) ; vile, vilify. Villa (country house) ; villa, village. 

Yinco, victum (/ conquer) ; victor, vanquish, victim, convince, 
convict. 

Yir (man); virtus (ma»2i»«««) ; virtue, virago, triumvir, virile. 

Vita(/r/'i; vital. Vitinm (fault) ; vice, vicious, vitiate. 

Vivo, victom (J livt) ; revive, vivify, vivacious, victuals. 
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Yoco (J call) ; vox (voice) ; yoice, vocal, vocation, invocate, con- 
voke, provoke, vowel, vocabulary. Volo {I/li/) ; volatile. 

Volo {I will) ; voluntary, vulanteer, benevolent, volition. 

Volvo, volutam (/ roll); revolve, volame, revolution, voluble, 
volute. 

Voro (7 devour) ; voracious, devour, carnivorous. 

Voveo, vutum (/ votv) ; vote, votive, votary, devote, devout. 

Yulgus {common people) ; vulgar, divulge, vogue, vulgate. 

Vulnus {wound) ; vulnerable. 
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that the present treatise may help many towards the attain- 
ment of that object. 
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what the real obstacles are which a young mind has to sur- 
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** The extreme siinplicity of this little book will recom- 
meiid it to teachers of the young. It has also the very con- 
siderable merit of being founded on true and scientific 
principles, so that it forms an admirable stepping-stone to 

more advanced works on the same subject By 

the aid of these * First Notions,' the young learner may get 
some idea of the real meaning of grammatical terms, be- 
fore he comes to use the terms themselves ; and so, instead 
of being perplexed by a long word and a novel idea, te 
will, as he proceeds, merely have to learn the names of 
ideas already familiar to him. This is, indeed, the proper 
plan of teaching, and Mr. Mason has carried it out very 
satisfactorily." — Educational Times, May 1, 1872. 

" * First Notions of Grrammar,* which is quite anew pub- 
lication, strikes us as admirably suited to make the dry and 
difficult subject of grammar clear and even interesting to 
the minds of children.'* — The Congregationalisty June, 1872, 

'' Mr. Mason modestly speaks of his clever Uttle work as 
intended for very young children, but we fancy there are 
plenty of their seniors who might spend an hour to excel- 
lent purpose over its pages." — Southampton Observer. 
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A Series of Greek and Latin Authors \ivith English Notes. 8vo. Edited by 
varioas Scholars, nnder tlie direction of G. Long, Esq., M.A., late fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge : and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., Head 
Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

ESCHYLUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18«. 
Cicero's Orations. By G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

3/. 4s. Vol. 1. His.; Vol. IL 14*.; Vol. III. I6s.; Vol. IV. 18#. 

Contents of Vol. 1 : Verrinaram Libri Septem. 
Contents of Vol. II: Orationes Pro P. Qaintio, Sex. Ros- 
cio Amerino, Q. Roscio Comoedo, M. Tnllio, M. Fonteio, A. 
Caecina, De Iniperio Cn. Pompeii, Pro A. Ciuentio, De Lege Agraria (3), 
et Pro C. Kabino. Index. 

Contents of Vol. Ill: Orationes in Catilinam, Pro Murena, SolU, Ar* 
chia, Valerio Flacco, Qaam Senatui Gratias egit, Quntn Populo Gratias 
esit, De Domo Sna, De Harnspicam Responsis, et Pro Sestio. Index to 
tne Notes. 

Contents of. Vol. IV: Orationes in P. Vatinium Tcstem, Pro M. Caelio 
De Provinciis Consularibns, Pro Cornelio Balbo, In Calpurnium Pisonein, 
Pro Cn. Plancio, Rabirio Postumo, Asconii Areamentum in Orationem 
Pro Milone,Oratio Pro Milone, Asconius on the Resnitof the Trial of Milo, 
Orationes Pro Marcello, Ligario, Rege Deiotaro, et Pbilippicae Orationes. 
Index to the Notes. 

Demosthenes. By R. Whiston, M.A., Head Master of Roches- 
ter Grammar School. Vol. I. 16f. Vol. II. 16j. 

Contents of Vol. 1 : Preface. Life of Demosthenes. Chronological Table. 
The Olynthiac Orations, and the Philippics. The Speeches on the Peace, 
On the Halonnesus and -Chersonesns, On the Regulation of the State, Ou 
the Symmoriae, On the' Liberty of the Rhodians, For the Megalopolitans. 
On the Treaty with Alexander, and on the Crown. Index of Words. Index 
to Notes. 

Contents of Vol. II : The Speeches on the Embassy, against Leptines, 
against Meidias, against Androtion, against Aristocrates, against Timocrates , 
against Aristogeiton. 

Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. I6s. each. 

Vol. 1 : Life of Euripides. Rhesus. Medea. Hippolytus. Alcestis. 
Heraclidae. Snpplices. Troades. 

Vol.11: Ion. Helena. Andromache. Electra. Bacchae* Hecuba. 

Vol.111: Hercules Furens. Phoenissae. Orestes. Iphigenia in Tanris. 
Iphigeuia in Aulide. Cyclops. 

Herodotus. By J. W. Blalsesley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 3ls, 
Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 10«. 6d. 
Homer. By F. A. Paley, M. A. Vol. I. Iliad, 1—12. 12s. 

Vol. II. 14*. 
Horace. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. New Edition, revised 
by G. Long, M.A. 185. 
Feb, 1872. ^ 
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Juvenal and Persius. By Key. A. J. Macleane, M.A. A New 

Edition, revised by George Long. 125. 
Plato. By W. H. Thompson, D.D. Vol. I. containing " Phae- 

drus." 8vo. 7j. 6d. Vol. II. containing "Gorgias." 7s. Gd, 
Sophocles. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. I. 18«. 

Contents of Vol. I. (V.dipus Tyrannns. CEdipns Coloneus. Antigone. 
Tacitus; Annals. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. 15*. 
Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18«. 
Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 

Vol. I. containing the Bucolics and Georgics. 125. Vol. II. containing 
the i£neid, Books I. to VI. Second Edition, lis. Vol. III. containing 
the Maeid, Books VII. to XII. 145. 

A Seiies of Greek and Latin Authors, nvith English Notes, edited by Eminent 
Scholars, especially tor Use in Public Schools. 15 vols. frp. 8vo. 

^SAR de BelloGallico. Edited by George Long, M. A. 

New Edition. 5s. Qd. 

Csesar de Bello Galileo. Books I.— IIL With Notes 
for Junior Classes. By George Long, M.A. New Edition. 2f. 6tf. 

Catullus, TibuUus, and Propertius. Selected Poems. Edited 
by the Rev. A. H. Wiati>law, of Bury St. Edmunds School, and F. N. 
Sutton, B.A. With Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. Zs. 6d, 

Cicero : de Senectute, de Amicitia, and Select Epistles. Edited 

by George Long, M.A. New Edition. 4*. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos. Edited by the Kev. J. F. MacMichael, Head 

Master of Bipon Grammar School, [In the I*ress. 

Homer. Tlie Iliad, Books I.— XIL Edited by F. A. Paley , M. A. 

Qs.ed. 
Horace. Edited by A. J. Macleane, M.A., late Head Master of 

King Edward's School, Bath. With a Short Life. New Edition, revised . 

6*. 6rf. 

Juvenal. Sixteen Satires. Expurgated. By Herman Prior, M. A., 

late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 4s. fid. 

Martial. Select Epigrams. Edited by F. A. Paley, M.A., and 

the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. With a Life of 
the Poet. 6s. 6d. 

Ovid. The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited by F. A. Paley, M. A. 

New Edition. Ss. 
Sallust. Catalina, and Jugurtha. With a Life. Edited by 

George Long, M.A. 5^. 
Tacitus. Germania, and Agricola. Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, 

late Fellow of St. John's Coll., Cambridge. 3*. 6d. 

Virgil. Bucolics, Georgics, and .^neid. Books L— FV, 
Abridged from Professor Conington's Edition by the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, 
D.CL., late Head Master of the Gramm-'ir School, Kidderminster. 5s. 6d. 

Xenophon. The Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, Index, and 
3 Maps. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Macmicliael, Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Hipoii. New Edition, enlarged. 5s. 

Xenophon. The Cyropsedia. Edited by G. M. Gorham, M.A., 

late Fellow of Ti in. Coll., Cambridge. New Edition. 6s. 
Xenophon. Memorabilia. Edited by Percival Frost, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's Coll., Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

Uniform with the Series. 

The New Testament, in Greek^With English Notes and Pre- 
face, Synopsis, and ChronologicaWables. By Jf F. Macniichael, B«A. 
Fcp. 8vo. (730 pp.) 7*. 6d. 
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(Kamfirftfie ®mfe anlK latin Cexte* 

This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap 
•Ad accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical 
execution to the small German editions now current in this country, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the Biblioiheca Classica and Grammar School Classics, in 
most cases have been adopted. These editions have taken their place 
amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Literature of this 
country, and are admitted to be ^ood examples of the judicious and prac- 
tical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors have formed their 
texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that 
no texts better- for g^eneral use can be found. 

The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 
L-^mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals. 

OMERI Ilias Lib. I.— XII. Ex novissima recensione 
F. A. Paley. tis. 6rf. 

.^schylus ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley. Bs. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico, recensuit G. Long, A.M. 2«. 
€icero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistolse Selectae, recensuit 

U. Long, A.M. Is. 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes, Vol.1. (Verrine Orations.) G. Long,M.A. 

3s. 6d. 

Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A. M. 3 vols. 3«. 6rf. each. 

Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 vols. 7«. 

Horatius, ex recensione A . J. Macleane, A.M. 2s, 6d. 

Juvenal and Persius, A. J. Macleane, A.M. Is* 6d. 

Lucretius, recognovit H, A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s. 6rf. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha, recognovit G. Long, A.M. 
u.ed. 

Terenti Comoediae. W. Wagner relegit et emendavit. 3«. 
Thucydides, recensuit J, G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7«. 
Vergilius, ex recensione J. Conington. A.M. 3s. 6rf. 
Xenophontis Anabasis recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A.B. 2s. 6<l. 

Novum Testamen turn Graecum Textus Stephanici, 1550. Acce- 

dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischen- 
dorfli, Tregellesii, cnrante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. As. 6d. 
Also, on 4to. writing paper, for MSS. notes. Half bound, gilt top, 12s^ 
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iSooltjs; 5uttat)Ie for School Iprt^e^. 

UINTI HORATH FLACCI OPERA. lUustrated from 
Antique QexDS. By C. W. King, M.A., FeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The text revised, with an Introdiietion^ 
by H. A. J. Mnnro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Editor of ** Lucretius.'* Large 8to. 1/. 1*. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus. lUustrated with 50 Engrayings firom 

the Antique. Fcap. Svo. 2$. Qd, 

The Odes and Carmen Sseculare of Horace. Translated Into 

English Verse by John Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin in thS 
University of Oxford. Fourth Edition revised. Fcap. Svo. Boxbnx^lb 
binding. 55. Qd. 

The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Translated in English Verse 

by John Conington, M.A. 05. Qd. Third Edition. 

Sabrinae Corolla in hortnlis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texnerunt tres viri floribus legendis. Editio Tertia. Svo. 8s. 9(L 
Morocco, lis. 

Anthologia Graeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, iriih 
Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, Assistant Master, Eton College. 
New Edition corrected. Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of choice Latin Poetry, 

from Nsvins to Boethius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
Assistant Master, Eton College. New Edition enlarged and corrected* 
Fcap. Svo. 6s. Qd. 

** The passages are well chosen, and the appearance of the book is ex- 
ceedingly pretty." — Edinburgh Eeview. 




Hattn antK (&utk (ftlam iSooit0« 

By the Rev. F. Frost, M.A., St. John's Colleob, 

Cambbidoe. 

|NALECTA Graeca Minora. With Introductory 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Zs. 6d. 

Eclogse Latinse. A New Elementary Latin Reading 

Book, with a Dictionary. A New Edition. 2s. &/. 

This volume is arranged like the " Analeeta Grteca Minora," it has 
a Lexicon at the end, and is graduated so that the pupil after passing 
through it may take up Ovid or Caraar. 

Materials for Latin Frose Composition. Third Edition, 12mo. 
2s. 6(2. Key, As. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6(f. 
Key, 6s, 

A Latin Verse Book, an Introductory work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters, with Introduction and Notes. Fcap. Svo. Zs. Key, 5«. 

Tsciti Germania et Agricola. Seepage 2. 
Xenophontis Memorabilia. See page 2. 
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ORPUS Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 8vo. 

18«. 

Titi Livii Historise. The first five Books, with English 
Notes. By J. Prendeville. 12ino. roan, hs. Or separately. 
Books I. to III. Zs. 6d. IV. and V. 3s. M. 

Scala Grseca. A series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By the 
Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., and B. W. Baddeley, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ovid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Mot :• •r»r)rphose8. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A .\iwJSdition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Bs. Qd. 

A, Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.RS., Professor 
of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
University College. Sixth lYumsand, corrected and enlarged. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. By T. H. Key, M. A., 
F.B.S. Seventh Edition. Poet 8vo. Bs.6d. 

Progressive Latin Delectus. By J. T. V. Hardy, B. A. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. The references in this D^ectas are • to Professor Key's Latin 
Grammar. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys for Key's Short Latin Grammar. Post Svo. 25. 

A First Cheque Book for Latin Verse Makers. By the Rev. 
F. Gretton, Stamford Free Grammar School, is. M. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Reddenda ; or Passages with Paraliel Hints for translation into 
Latin Prose and Terse. By the Rev. F. E. Gretton. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Merchant Taylors' School. A New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

ittlasgical JTafiles, 8vo. 

OTABILIA Qusedam : or, the principal tenses of such 
Irregular Greek Verbs and snch* elementary Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of constant occurrence. Is. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. ,By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Is. 

Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. 1$. 

Latin Versification. Is, 

The Principles of Latin Sjrntax. 1*. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.C.D. Is. W. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Lrre^lar and Defective; their 
leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copions 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation. Rules for formation of 
tenses, ^c. &c. By JT S. Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, revised. 2s. ed. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 
M.A. New Edition^ revised. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Greek Accents (on a card). ' M, 
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inattnnattc0, Set. 

;R. OLIVER BYRNE'S New System of Mathematics. 
Among th« many remarkable and hkherte nnattainable resnits 
vrhich this science accomplishes, the fuUowtnc: may be men- 
tioned : the involution and evolatiun of numbers to any root 
or power whatever; the direct calculation of the logarithm 
of any number to any base ; and the general methods of iettrmining nu- 
merical roots of ail orders of equations, and also of exponential and tran- 
scendental equations, whether the bases be known or unknown, without 
the use of Tables. 

Byrne's Dual Arithmetic ; or, the Calculus of Concrete Quanti- 
ties, Known and Unknown, Exponential and Transcendt-ntal, mchiding 
Angular Magnitudes. With Analysis. In it will be found several new pro- 
cesses for shortening laborions calculations, dfspensing with the use or all 
tablfs. a method of obtaining the logarithm of any number in a few mi- 
nutes by direct calculation ; a method of solving equations involving expo- 
nential, logarithmic, and circular functions, &.c. 8vo> 14^. 

Byrne's Dual Arithmetic. Part. IL The Descending Branch, 
completing the Science, and containing the .theory of the application of 
both Branches. 8vo. \Qs. 6d. 

Byrne's Tables of Dual Logarithms, Dual Numbers, and Cor- 
responding Natural Numbers, and also Tables of Angular Magnitudes. Tri- 
gonometrical Lines and Differences to the hundredth part of a second for 
six digits. 

To this volume is prefixed an Explanation of Dual NMnbers and Dual 
Logarithms, by whicn a person who has no previous knowledge of the 
theory of Dual Arithmetic may learn to make use of the Tables. 4to. 2U. 
Other works are in'preparation. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books I.— VI. XL 1— 21 : XII. 1,2; 
a new text, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 4s. 6d. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI.; XI. I— 21; XII. I, 2. Selected and arranged by Henry 
J. Hose, M.A. I2mo. Is. 

The Elements of Euclid. The first six Books, with a Commen- 
tary by Dr. Dionysius Lardner. 8vo, lOth Edition, 6s, 

The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Ele^i enth Books of Euclid's Elements^ 
(usually read in the Universities,) prepared for Students in Geometry. 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is, On cards, 
in case, 5s, 6d. ; without the Figures, 6d. 

A Collection of Elementary Examples in Pure Mathematics, ar- 
ranged in Examination Papers, with Occasional Hints, Solutions, &c. 
Designed chiefly for the use of Students for the Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. By John Taylor, Member of the Mathematical Society, 
and late Military Tutor, Woolwich Common. 8vo. 7s, Od, 

A Compendium of Facts and Formulae in Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics. For the use of Mathematical Students. By Q. B. 
Smalley, B.A., F.R.A.S. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natural numbers, answering to all Logarithms from '00001 to '99999 ; 
and an improved table of (Gauss' Logarithms, by which may be found t&e 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities. With an Appendix, 
containing a Table of Annuities for three Joint laves at 3 per cent. Cur- 
lisle. By H. E. Filipowski. Third Edition. 8vo. lbs. 
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Arithmetic. By Rev. C. Elsee, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Rugby. Intended for 
the use of Rugby School. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. Zs.M. 

Algebra ; to Simple Equations. Ry the Rev. C. Elsee. Fcap 8vo. 
2s. 6rf. 

Handbook of the Double Slide Rule, showing its applicability to 
Navigation, including some remarks on Great Circle Sailing, with useful 
Astronomical Memoranda. By W. H. Bayley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Mechanics of Construction ; including the Theories on the 

Strength of Materials, Roofs, Arches, and Suspension Bridges. With 
numerous Examples. By Stephen Fenwick, Esq., of the Royal Military 
Arademy, Woolwich; 8vo. 12*. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. Tenth Edition, 
4to. 85. 6d. 

The design of this work is to elucidate the immutable principles of 
Double Entry, and to exemplify the art as it is actually practised by the 
most intelligent accountants at home and abroad. 

A New Manual of Book-Keeping, combining the theory and 
practice, with specimens of a set of books. By Philip Crellin, Accountant. 
Crown 8vo. '6s. 6d, 

This vohimc will be found suitable for all classes of merchants and 
traders: besides giving the method of double entry, it exhibits a system 
which combines the resiilis of double entry without the Uboar which it 
iiivolvf-s. 



A New French Course, by Mons. F. E. A, Gasc, M.A. 

I IRST French Book ; being a New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. Qd, 

Second French Book ; being a Grammar and Exercise 

Book,on anew and practical plan, and intended as a sequel to the " Fiist 

French Book." New JCdition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

A Key to the First and Second French Books. Fcap. 8vo. 3». Grf. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 

words at the end of the work. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
Histoires Amusantes et Instructives 5 or. Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best French Modern Authors who have written for the 
Young. With English Notes. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation : containing: — 
I. The most current and useful Phrases in Every- Day Talk; II. Every- 
body's Necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. New Edition. 
Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a few plain Rules of French Prosody. Fcap. Svo. 2*. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from the 
best English Prose Writers. With copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Renderings. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4s. Qd. Key, 6s. 
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French and German Class Books continued. 

Frosateurs Contemporains : or Selections in Prose, chiefly from 
contemporary French Literatare. With English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 5$. 

Le Petit Compagnon : a French Talk-book for Beginners. 16mo, 
2s. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket-Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages, in two Parts, French-English and English-French, 
for the Every-day Purposes of Travellers and Students, containing more 
than Five Thousand Modern and Current Words, Senses, and Idiomatic 
Phrases and Renderings not found in any other Dictionary of the two 
Languages. Sq. 16mo. Price Ai. 

Modern French and English Dictionary, with upwards of Fifteen 
Thousand New Words, Sentences, &c, hitherto unpublished. 8vo. To 
be completed in Four Farts, each 'Ss. 6d. Parts I., II. and III. now ready. 




FRENCH Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Bachelier-^s-lettres of the University of France. Fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 2s. Gd. Or in two 
parts, separately. 

Part I. Accidence. 2s. 

Part II. Syntax. Is. 6rf, 

Twenty Lessons in French ; with a Double Vocabulary giving 
the pronunciation of French words, notes and appendices. By W. 
Brebner. Post 8vo. 4*. 

Le Nouveau Tresor : or, French Student's Companion : designed 
to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixteenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Roan, 3s. 6a. 

A Practical and Thboretical Analysis of Modern French Pro- 
nunciation. Principally intended for the use of Public Schools. By 
Charles Heron-wall, of Brighton College. Fcap. Is. 6d. 
The French Drama ; being a Selection of the best Tragedies 
and Comedies of Moli^e, Racine, P. Comeille, T. Corneille, and 
Yoltaire. With Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by A. Qombert. ISmo-. Sold sepa- 
rately at Is. each. Half-bound, Is. 6d. each. 

CoMBDiBS BY MoLiEBE. — Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois 
Gtentilhomme. Le Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes. Les Fourberies de Scapin. Les Precieuses Ridicules. L'Ecole 
des Femmes. L'Ecole des Maris. Le Medecin Malgr6 Lni. M. de 
Pourceaugnac. Amphitryon. 

Tbadedies, &c. by Racinb. La Thebaide, on les Fr^es Ennemis. 
Alexandre le Grand. Andromaque. Les Plaideurs, (Cbm.') . Britannicus. 
Berenice. Bajazet. Mithridate. Iphig^nie. PhMre. Esther. Athalie. 

Tbagedies, &c. by P« Cobneillb. Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte 
Pompee. 

Tbagedy by T. Corneille. Ariane. 

Plays by Voltaire. Brutus. Zaire. Alzire. Orestes. Le Fanatisme. 
Merope. La Mort de Cesar. Semiramis. 
Materials for German Prose Composition : consisting of Selections 

from Modern English Writersjwilh Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings 
of Difiicdli Passages, and a General Introduction. By Dr. Bacbheim, Pro* 
t'essor of German Language an«i Literature in King's College, and Exam- 
iner in German to the London University. A New Edition thoroughly re- 
tised. Fcap. As. 6d. 
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Dcr Gef&ngcne (The Prisoner). By Kotzebue. A German Play, 
suitable for school reading or acting. Edited, with foot-notes, by Dr. Strom- 
berg, of Bonn. \s, 

German Grammar for Public Schools, By the Rer. A. C. Clapin, 
M.A., ABsistant-Maftter at the King'b School, Sherborne; and F. HoU-Miil- 
ler, Phil. Doc, Assistant-Master at the Bruton Grammar School. Fcp. 

With English Notes for Schools. Uniform with the Gkamjiab School 

Classics. Fcap. 8vo. 

'ERMAN Ballads from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, 
with Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes 
and Biographical Notices. Edited hj C. L. Bielefeld. 38. Me 

Schiller's Wallenstein, complete Text, comprising 
the Weimar Prologue, Lager, Piccu'.omini, and Wallenstein's Tod. Edit^ 
hj Dr. A. Buchheim, Professor of Gterman in King's College, London. 
65.60^. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. Fourth 

EdittoJif revised. Ss. 6d. 

This interesting stoiT" has been selected with the intention of providing 
for schools 'and young persons a good specimen of contemporary French 
literature, free from the solecisms met with in writers of a past age. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition, revised. Edited by 
F. Gasc, M.A. 38. 

" None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French author, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of English per- 
fect." — Athfiifpum. 

The above volumes ivave been selected at varioits times for the Cambridge Mvldle 

Class Examination, 

Histoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. Edited by L. Direy. 
Third Edition^ revised. 3«. Qd. 

Aventures de Telemaque, par Fenelon, Edited by C. J. Delille. 
Second Edition^ revised, As. Qd. 

^XU%t%^ antK ®x{g\\%1i dtUw i8oo&0, Set. 

N Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps, 
constructed by W. Hughes, and emted by G. Long. New Edi- 
tion^ with coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. 12s. U, . 

This Atlas has been constructed from the best authorities by Mr. W. 
Hughes, under the careful supervision of Mr. Long. The publishers be- 
lieve that by this combination they have secured the most accurate Atlas 
of Ancient Geography that has yet been produced. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The Maps 
constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. 8vo. 55. 

Chronological Maps. By D. Beale, author of " The Text-Book 
of English and- General History." No. I. England. 2s. 6d. No. II. An- 
cient History. 2s. ^ together, ds, 6d. 
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First Classical Maps, with Chronological Tables of Grecian and 
Roman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. Third Edition. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6rf 

The following are the distinsuishing features of tliiR Atlas; 

Ist. The page is not overloaded with names of unimportant places. 

2nd. The relative importance of various localities is indicated by marked 
differences of type. 

3rd. The principal physical characteristics of the regions represented (as 
niHritime boundaries, mountain ranees, &c.) are very holdly displayed, so 
as to impress themselves easily on the memory of young students. 

The Elements of the English Language for Schools and Colleges. 
By Ernest Adams, Ph. D., late of University College School, now Head- 
Master in'Victoria Park School, Manchester. Neio Edition. Crown 8vo. 
^.Qd. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By Ernest 
Adams. New Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Intended for the Junior Classes of Middle and Classical Schools. The 
nomenclature is assimilated to that of the best Latin Grammars, and it 
serves as an introduction to the foreeoing work. 

Dr. Richardson on the Study of Language : an Exposition of 

Home Tooke's Diversions of Parley. Fcap. Bvo. 4«. 6rf. 
Knowledge is Power. A Popular Manual of Political Economy. 
By Charles Knight. Post 8vo. Illustrated, bs. 

This work is founded on two little volumes which were published many 
years ago, and had a very large sale. One of them was attributed to Lord 
Brougham, and was thought to have had considerable influence in anieting 
the violent disturbances that ensued throughout the manufacturing districts 
on the introduction of machinery in place of manual labour. 

English Poetry for Classical Schools ; or, Florilegimn Poeticum 

Anglicannm. New Edition, 12mo. \s. 6d. 
Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. By Pro- 

fessor Tytler. With additions, corrections, and illustrations, and a 

continuation to the present time. 12mo. Zs. 6d. ; roan, is. 
The Geographical Text-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 

to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 

the Blank Maps. By M. E . . . S Seventh Edition. 12mo. 2s. 

IL The Blank Maps done up separately. 4to. 2^. coloured. 
Notes on the Catechism, For the Use of Confirmation Classes in 

Schools. By the Rev. Dr. Alfred Barry, Principal of King's College, 

London. Fcap. ITiird Edition. 2s. 
Catechetical Hints and Helps. A Manual for Parents and 

Teachers on giving instruction to Young Children in the Catechism of the 

Church of England. ByRev. E. J. Boyce,M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Fcp. 2s. 
Lessons on Confirmation ; or, Heads of Instruction to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By Rev. Peter Yoimg, Author of •' Daily Readings 

for a Year." Cloth, fcap. 25. 6rf. 
Brief Words on School Life. A Selection from short Addresses 

based on a course of Scripture reading in School . By the Rev. J. Kemp- 

thorne, late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, and Head Master of 

Blackheath Proprietory School. Fcp. 3*. 6d. 
The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. Being 

the Church Catechism expanded and explained in question and answer, 

for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. By the Rev. M. F. 

Sadler, author of " Church Doctrine— Bible Truth," &c., &c. Fcap. 8vo. 

[fmmeaiately. 
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The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teachin|^ of the Church Catechism. By Rev. Dr. Monsell, author of 
"Our ^ew Vicar." In four ports. Part I., 6rf. Part II., 9d. Part 
II I ., W. Part IV. in the Press. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History: or, A General Sum* 
mary of Dates and Events for the use of Schools, Families, and Candidate» 
for Public Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 25» 

Under Government : an Official Key to the Civil Service, and 
Ouide for Candidates seeking Appointments under the Crown. By J. C. 
Parkinson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. J'^fth Edition. Cr. 8vOv 
2s. W. 

Bishop Jewel's Ap<»logy for the Church of England, with his 
famous Epistle on the Council of Trent, and a Memoir. 82mo. 2s. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an Original 
edition. With an Analysis and Index. Edited by E . Walford, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospehof the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Rojral 32mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, is. 6d. 

Welchman on the Thirty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
. with Scriptural Proofs, &c. 18mo. 2s. or interleaved for Students, Zs. 




HISTORY of England durin? the Early and Middle 
Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Modern Histonr, King's College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. I6s. Vol. II., to the 
Death of Edward I. 8vo. lis. 

Historical Maps of England during the First Twelve Centuries. 
By C. H. Pearson, M.A. Hecond Edition, Folio. I/, lis. 6rf. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Csesar to the end 
of the Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D* 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition^ containing Historical Illus- 
trations, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, ,and the Authot'» 
last Corrections and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8vo. is. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4*. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 18*. 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's .ditto), 17. I2s. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England. New 
Library Edition. 15 vols. 8ro. H. I3s. dd. 

Hume and Smollett's portion, vols. 1 to 8, il, 
Hughes's portion, vols. 9 to 15, 3/. IZs. M. 
*«* Copies of the 15 volume octavo edition of Hume, Smollett, and 
Hughes, may be had of Messrs. Bell and Daldy with continuous titles and 
40 portraits without extra charge. 

A Neglected Fact in English History. J3y Henry Charles Coote^ 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. es. 

An attempt to sliuw that the modern English nation is substaatiHlly 
desreiided from the 'aboriginal Romanized Britous, rather than from the 
Anglo-Saxon inva«ler8.* 

" Mr. Coote has produced a very carious and able book ; he has pointed 
out the Roman element in Anglo-Saxon England more fully and more 
satisfactorily than any previous writer." Athenawn, 
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The History of the KinM of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, 

Author of the " History of Modern Europe," with a Prefatory Disserta- 
tion on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 8to. 16«. 

Pan Mail Gazette.—** It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history 
of the subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as well 
as one of the ablest results of the reaction which is now in progress against 
the influence of Niebuhr.*' . 

Contemporary lUvieu:—** We are much mistaken if candid minds will not 
find many alleged contradictions disappear, many presumed improbabilities 
vanish, as they peruse the ' remarks' m which the arguments of the scep' 
tical school are examined." (Professor Rawlinson.) 

Ii0ng*8 Decline of the Roman Republic. 8vo, 

Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the end of the War with 
Jugurtha. lis . 

Vol. II. From the Defeat of L. Cassius Longinus to the death of Ser- 
torius. lis. 

Vol. III. FromthethirdMithridaticWartotheConsulshipof J. Cesar. 
14s. 

Vol. IV. History of Caesar's Gallic Campaigns and Contemporaneous 
Events in Rome. 14s. 

Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. Edited by 
Dr. Dyer. Illustrated with 300 Wood Engravings, a Large Map, ana an 
Itinerary for visitors. 8vo. Third Edition, lis. 

•Outlines of Indian History ; comprising the Hindu, Mahomedan, 
and Christian periods (down to the Resignation of Sir J. Lawrence). 
With Maps, Statistical Appendices, and numerous Examination Questions. 
Adapted specially for Schools and Students. By A. W. Hughes, Bom. 
Uncov. Civil Service, and Gray's-inn. Small post 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

"To the increasing number of students of Indian History this manual 
will prove very useful, so clear and methodical is its arrangement."— £<fK- 
cational Times. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. 
Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. Translated from the 
German by O. H. Venables, and edited by the Rev. £. Venables, Canon 
Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. Post 8vo. 2 vols. 18s. 

A History of the" Intellectual Development of Europe. By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York. 2 vols, demy 8vo., 1/. Is. 

Author^s Preface. — " Social advancement is as completely under the 
control of natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a 
miniature of the life of a nation.^ These propositions it is the«pecial 
object of this book to demonstrate." 

The Story of the Irish before the Conquest, from the Mythical 
Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. By M. C. Ferguson. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. 

Lives of the Seven Bishops who were Committed to the Tower in 
1688. Enriched and Illustrated by most interesting Personal Letters 
from the Bodleian Library, now first published. By Agnes Strickland. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Queen Anne. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
Authoress for the use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo. ds. od. 
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Athense Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., and Thomp- 
son Cooper. Volume I. 1500—1585. 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 1586—1609. 
8vo. 18s. 

This work contains biographies of the notable and eminent men 
who have been members of the Universitj of Cambridge. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. By Arthur 
Helps, Author of ** Friends in Council." Crown 8to. 6s. 

The Life of Columbus. By Arthur Helps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Life of Pizarro. By Arthur Helps. Crown 8vo. 6», 

The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico. By 
Arthur Helps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15/. 

The First Principles of Medicine. By Archibald Billing, M.D., 
A.M., F.R.S. A New Edition (being the Sixth), thoroughly revised and 
brought up to the Present State of Medical Science, by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Zoology j a Systematic View of the 
Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Families of the 
Animal Kingdom, and of the chief forms of Fossil Remains. New 
Edition, revised and completed to the present time (under arrangement 
with the author), by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With a General Index, 
JUustrated with many hundred fine Wood Engravings. In two vols, 
(nearly 600 pages each.) 6s. each. 

Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horology, 
A Popular Exposition. One hundred and eighty-one Illustrations. 5s. 

Carpenter's Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. 
A complete introduction to the Knowledge of Plants. New edition, re- 
vised (under arrangement with the Author), by E. Lankester, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred Illustrations on Wood. 6s. 



Carpenter's Animal Physiology. New Edition, thoroughly re 
vised, and in nart re-written ' "^ 
dred capital Illustrations. 6s. 



vised, and in part re-written, by the Author. Upwards of three hun- 
- - -Jiiu - 



The Entertaining Naturalist. By Mrs. Loudon. Enlarged and 
^ carefully revised, and illustrated with nearly five hundred Wood En- 
gravings. An amusing and instructive book for children. Post 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 7s. 

Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with 
additions. 8vo. 2 vols, illustrated, I2s. 

A Manual of Human Culture. By M. A. Garveyj LL.B. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

'* Those who make education a study should consult this volume." — 
Athenaum. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By John Menet, M.A^ Per- 

fetual Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of Hockerill Training 
nstitution. Second Edition. With Plans of Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
sewed. 
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The Schole Master. By Roger Ascham. Edited, with Icopioiis 
Notes and a Glossary, by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Ecap. 8vo. 65. 

PhUological Essays. By T. Hewitt Key. Professor of Com- 
parative Grammar in University College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6^. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engra- 
vers. By Michael Bryan. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and con- 
tinued to the present time, by George Stanley. Imp. 8vo. 42s. 

Common Words with Curious Derivations. By the Venerable C. 
J. Smith, Vicar of Erith. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Languag.t^. Collected 
and Contrasted. By tne Yen. C. J. Smith, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated : a Catalogue of Synonymous Words 

in the English I.anguHge, ^iih their varions Shades of Meaning, &c. Illus- 
trated by Quot.iiiuns rruiii Standard Wi iters. By the Ven. C. J. Smith, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. IQs, 

Wheeler's (W. A.) M.A., Dictionary of Names of Fictitious 
Persons and Places. 5s. 

Wright's (Thomas) Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English 
(1048 pages). In two vols. 5s. each ; or half-bound in one vol. 10s. M. 
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(Fellow of University College, London). 

NGLISH GRAMMAR: including the Principles of 
Grammatical Analysis. Seventeenth Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes* 
Demy ISmo. 9d. 

The Analysis of Sentences Applied to Latin. Post 8vo. 2«. 6rf. 

Analytical Latin Exercises : Accidence and Simple Sentence ; 
Composition and Derivation of Words, and Compound Sentences. Post 
8vo. 3s. ad. 

Euclid : the First Two Books Explained to Beginners. Second 
_ Edition. Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Rrice 2s. 6d. 

EDITEDFOR MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS, with Notes on the 
_____ Ana^ses and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Book I. With a Life of Milton. Second 
— Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. Book IL With a Life of the Poet. 

Second Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village : with a Short Memoir of the Poet. 

Post Svo. Is. 6tl. 

Goldsmith's Traveller : with a Short Life of the Poet. Post 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Cowper's Task. Book II., with an outline of the Poet's Life. 
Post Svo. 2s. 

Thomson's " Spring," with a Short Life. Post Svo. 2». 

Thomson's " Winter," with a Short Life. Post Svo. 2». 
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WORKS OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
Course OF Instruction for the Young, by Horace Grant. 

ARITHMETIC for Young Children. A Series of 
Exercises exemplifj'ine the manner in which Arithmetic should 
be taught to yoang children, 1/. 6d. 

Arithmetic. Second Stage. For Schools and Fa- 
milies, exemplifying the mode in which Children may be led to discover 
the main principles of Figurative and Mental Anthnietic. VStmo. 3f. 

Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses; and providing 
instruction and amusement for Children who are too young to learn to 
read and write. 18mo. Is. 

Geography for Young Children. With Illustrations for Ele- 
mentary Plan Drawing. 18mo. 2Jt. A C«>ionred Model designed to teach 
the Elements of Physical Geography may be had with this, price 9s.in box. 



A SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, ENTITLED 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Part l.^Containing— The Cat and the Hen. A Cat in a Bag. Sam and his 
Dog Red Leg. Bub and Tom Lee. 8d. 

Part IL— The New Born Lamb. The Good Boy, Bad Boy, and Nice Wise 
Girl. Bad Ben and Old Sam Sly. Pour Fan. Sd. 

Part ill.— The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale op Babes in a 
Wood. Sd. 

Part IV.-'A Night and a Day, or The Dey and the Knight. The New 
Bank Note. The Royal Visit. A King's Wai.r on a Winter's Day. 8^. 

Part V.— Story op a Oat. Told by Herself. 8d. 

Part VI. The Story ok Thkee Monkeys. Sd. 

Part VII. Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 6d. 

BELL AND DALDY'S ILLUSTRATED SERIES 

OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

G&ADB I. School Primer. 65 Illustrations. 6d. 

Grade II. School Reader. By J. Tilleard, Hon.^ Mem. and 

Examiner, College of Preceptors. Numerous Illustrations. Is. 
Poetry Book for Schools. 37 Illustrations. Is. 

Gbade III. The Life of Joseph. 16 Illustrations. Is. 
Scripture Parables. By Bev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 
Scripture Miracles. By Kev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illust. Is. 

Grade IV. New Testament History, in Simple Language. B 

the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 16 Illustrations. Is. 
Old Testament History, in Simple Language. By the Rfiv. 

J. G. Wood, M.A. 17 illustrations. Is. 

Grade V. The Story of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 16 Illust. 

1.9. 
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[R. RICHARDSON'S NEW DICTIONARY OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation ^rith 
Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the 
beet Authorities. Mew Edition, Avith a Supplement containing 
additional words and further Illustrations. The Words, with 
those of the same family^ are traced to their origin. The Explanations are 
deduced from the ^primitive meaning through the various usages. The 
Quotations are arranged chronologically, from the earliest period to the 
present time. In 'i vols. 4to. £4 14^. dd. ; half-bound in russia, £6 15#. 6tf. 
russia. £6 Vis. The Supplement separately, 4to. Vit» 

An 8vo. Edition, without the Quotations, 15r. ; half-russia, 20/. 
russia, 24/. 

<* It is an admirable addition to our lexicography, supplj^ing a great de- 
sideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word- its birth, parentage* 
and education, the changes that mve befallen it, the company it has kept, 
and the connections it has formed, by rich series of quotations, all in chro> 
nological order. This is such a Dictionary as perhaps no ether language: 
could ever boast." QuarUrly Review. 



DR. WEBSTER S DICTIONARIES. 
WEBSTER'S *«NEW ILLUSTRATED" DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in One Volume, 4to., containing nearly 
one thousand six hundred pages, with three thousand Illustrations. Strongly 
boiind in cloth. 21/. 
The peculiar features of this edition are : 

Fulness and Completeness, Etjrmology, 

Scientific and Technical | Uniformity in Spelling, 



Words, 
Accuracy of Definition, 
Pronunciation, 



Quotations, 
The Synonyms, 
The Illustrations. 



WEBSTER'S PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 

LISH LANGUAGE, based on Webster's Large Dictionary, and containing 
ail English words now in use, with their pronunciation, derivation, and 
meanings, in One Volume, large 8vo., containing more than one thousand 
pages and six hundred Illustrations. 10/. td. 

This edition contains: 

All Scientific Words, 



Important Phrases, 
Synonyms, 
Orthography, 
Pronunciation, 
A Glossary of Scottish Words 
and Phrases, 



Vocabularies of Scriptural. Clas- 
sical, and Geograpiiical 'Proper 
Names, 

A Vocabulary of. Perfect and ^^ 
lowable Rhymes, &c., &c., 
&c. 



WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE contains all that appears in the above Diction- 
aries, and also a valuable Appendix and seventy pages of Ulnstrationit 
grouped and classified. One Volume, 4to., strongly bound in cloth. 
£1 11/. Qd. 
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